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ONLY LEAR ELECTRIC SERVOS ARE 
MAINTENANCE-FREE AND ALWAYS ON THE ALERT 


To help keep the peace, today’s missiles must be instantly 
ready to fire as the Sheriff’s six shooter of old. Delay or failure 
is fatal. Lear Electric Servos —even after ‘standing by” for 
three to five years— give this sure fire readiness 

to the nation’s missile arsenal. 


Lear Electric Servos provide more fire power per dollar by 
eliminating constant, high-cost maintenance required by other 
types of missile actuators. Lear’s servo actuators save manpower, 
equipment and money. They are field tested and stand ready 
to “take over” instantly in missile jet vane, air vane 

or elevon actuation. 

This proven action performance plus economy, both in-flight 
and “on the ready,” has won enthusiastic Army and Air Force 
acceptance for surface-to-surface and air-to-ground missile 
applications, and Lear electric servos can be designed to be an 
integral part of any known missile. 


Select your servo from this field tested line. 
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Parked right by his tent, immediately avail- 
able for use...a helicopter for observation, 
command reconnaissance and liaison must 
be organic to the Company Commander's 
field operations in today's Pentomic Army. 
The Hughes HO-2Hu is the first helicopter 
fully functional for Company-level operations 
... requires little maintenance, is simplified 
in logistic support and easy to airlift. 


This roomy two-place helicopter has a small 


silhouette and rotor diameter that combine 
with superior performance to enable it to hug 
the ‘nap of the earth’ in woods, gullies and 
confined terrain...to take advantage of con 
cealment opportunities denied to other craft. 
Maximum mobility demands that the added 
dimension afforded by vertical flight be 
utilized to the maximum...as exemplified 
only in a compact high performance heli- 
copter like the Hughes HO-2HU. 


THE HO-2HU COSTS HALF AS MUCH TO BUY=HALF AS MUCH TO USE~AND IS EXACTLY WHAT THE ARMY ASKED FOR | 
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PROBING THROUGH THE NIGHT new 
Sperry radar warns of approaching tanks, 
35-lb. radar set is powered by a small bat- 
tery pack. Secret of unit's extreme light- 
ness is absence of bulky viewing tube — 
radar echoes produce characteristic audible 
signals instead of ‘blips’ on a screen. 


Army has “Silent Sentry” Radar for front-line use 


SPERRY RADARS range in size from the tiny “Silent Sentry” 
(above) to the giant Air Force Early Warning Radar, the 
AN/FPS-35 with its 85 ft. tower and 126 ft. antenna. These 
towers of strength in U.S. defenses will be spotted strategically 
throughout main Air Force defense networks. 


Army troops are now able to call upon the country’s first produc- 
tion equipment of this size. The device — designed to warn of 
surprise over-the-ground infiltration or major attack by an aggres- 
sor—greatly enhances the effectiveness of battle area surveillance. 

Developed jointly with the Army Signal Corps, this new Sperry 
portable radar instantly reports any movement of men or vehicles 
within a three-mile range—at night, in fog or smoke. So accurate 
is the set that it can detect one soldier walking a mile away and can 
distinguish between a single individual and a squad of several men. 
It is also sensitive enough to determine the approximate size of a 
vehicle target and indicate whether it has wheels or tracks. This 
new “Silent Sentry” is one more result of the joint efforts of our 
military leaders and Sperry to keep our defenses up-to-date. 

The “Silent Sentry” (AN/PPS-4) is one of a broad variety of 
radars manufactured by the Surface Armament Division of Sperry 
Gyroscope Company. 
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THE MONTH’S MAIL 


WHO MAKES MILITARY POLICY? 


@ If you'll go back to your copy of The 
Forrestal Diaries, you'll find an entry 
(page 237) where the Secretary of the 
Navy had voiced his concern to the Pres 
ident of the United States because “a 
young man recently a seaman second 
class in the Navy, who had been a stu- 
dent of administration at the University 
of Colorado . had been making up 
our [the Navy’s] figures” for the fiscal 
year 1948 budget. 

If you'll go back to your morning 
newspaper of 16 November 1959, you 
may find an Associated Press dispatch, 
written by Elton C. Fay, a veteran of 
many years of Defense reporting from 
Washington, which related that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget had proposed that the 
“Army should be scaled down to a small 
war type of force” and “should withdraw 
from participation in plans for coping 
with general war and devote its efforts 
to preparing for small limited aggression 
by the Communists.” 

It is considered bad form and plain 
evidence of “brass-hatism” for senior ofh 
cers to comment even mildly on the eco 
nomic needs and policies of the nation, 
but the two comments mentioned above 
suggest that it is considered good form 
and evidence of “civilian control” for 
economists and political scientists with 
little or no military experience or edu- 
cation to seek to direct national military 
policies. 

For many years Congress tended to 
write the tables of organization and 
equipment of the nation’s military forces 
in its appropriations and authorizations. 
This was bad legislation and incompetent 
military planning, as Congress learned, 
and in the last few decades it has on 
the whole left this kind of thing to the 
military while informing itself, through 


its appropriate committees, of the men, 
matériel and money needs of the Defense 
Establishment. Congress may sometimes 
err, but the most caustic critic of the na- 
tion’s legislative branch could never sus- 
tain a charge that recent Congressional 
committees have gone off half-cocked and 
have not sought the best military opinion 
they could find. 

Civilian control we must have if Amer- 
icans are to remain free men. But civilian 
control carries with it the implication of 
civilian responsibility and we submit it is 
not responsible government for men with- 
out immediate and official responsibility 
to the President for the nation’s military 
defense to attempt to make military poli- 
cy. On the civilian side, this is the task 
of the Secretary of Defense and his assist- 
ants, and the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. If these officials 
abdicate their responsibilities to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, they should be re- 
placed by officials who will perform the 
duties of the offices they hold. And by 
the same token, anonymous officials of 
the Bureau of the Budget who attempt to 
go beyond their responsibilities and dic 
tate military policies should be sat upon 
hard. 

Who is best qualified to say how many 
divisions of the United States Army 
should be assigned to NATO's shield 
forces: General Norstad and his advisors, 
or the Bureau of the Budget? 

Who is best qualified to make the na 
tion’s war plans: the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the professional staffs of the 
military services, or the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Who is best qualified to develop mili- 
tary programs within the framework of 
the national objectives stated by the Na- 
tional Security Council: the Secretary of 
Defense and the machinery created for 
him by law for this purpose, or the 
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Bureau of the Budget? 

In the final analysis, the responsibility 
is the President's. It would seem reason- 
able that if it was intended that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget should help him make 
military policy, it would be represented 
on the National Security Council. But it 
is not. 

The military defense of this nation is 
currently costing about $40 billion a 
year. Whether the nation can afford this 
amount or more or less is a question in 
which the Bureau of the Budget, along 
with other Government agencies, may 
have some competence. But whatever the 
total amount may be, it is not within the 
competence of the Bureau to attempt to 
say how a single dollar of it should be 
spent, or to tell the military what kind 
of wars to plan for. That is the road to 
disaster. 

Name WIrHHeE Lp By Request 
Alexandria, Va. 


GUESSES INTO THE FUTURE 


@ My one Korean correspondent dropped 
out of touch for a couple of months, but 
the other day I got a letter with a couple 
of photos of Pvt. Chongman Lee. Chong- 
man had just got out of basic plus heavy 
infantry weapons. He was wearing an 
ROK winter hat much like our old blan- 
ket-lined one except that it seemed to tie 
under the chin instead of in front of it. 
He said that basic was not as hard as he 
thought it would be, except that a couple 
of times he nearly fell into a swoon with 
an MI hanged around his arm. He also 
says soldiering in addition to giving him 
a new hat had given him a new slant on 
things. 

I do not often recommend science fic- 
tion books as military reading, but re- 
cently one came out that was along the 
lines of future warfare, and a very odd 
one at that. It is Starship Troopers, by 
Robert A. Hinlein, one of the best S-F 
authors. It shows the hard life and times 
of one Juan Rico, a Cap Trooper in the 
future forces of Earth. He drops out of 
space ships in capsule, prepared to lead 
people a merry chase and discourage 
them without resorting to planet-wrecker 
bombs. It sounds like life in Parris Is- 
land without a reprieve and the reason 
why is even more interesting. It ties into 
the reason why women can’t vote in 
Switzerland, among other things. In this 
one, the gals get in on the combat. Crazy, 
but well worked out. Along with this I 
read Subi, the Volcano, by Burt Cole, 
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READY IS THE RAVEN’S MOST FAMOUS TRAIT 


And the record proves it. Here are some indications of the reliability of 
this remarkable light helicopter from the U.S. Army’s top flight training 
operation at Camp Wolters, Texas. 


1 At this Army-Southern Airways Co. contract operation, the H-23D Raven 
is the first helicopter ever approved by the Military for 1,000 flight hours 
between major overhauls...on all major components of its drive system. 


2 The D ranks highest of all Army rotorcraft in air availability... lowest 
in maintenance cost. 


3 Regardless of weather or any other delays, efficient Camp Wolters joint 
military and civilian management puts its fleet of Ravens through more 
than 7,000 actual training hours every month. 


Designs are one thing. Deliveries another. Both come from 
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TUTOR'S UNIQUE 
TEACHING METHOD 


Student Is presented with 
information upon which 
he is immediately ques- 
tioned. His answer deter- 
mines the next step to take 
in his learning process. 


A wrong answer is ex- 
plained and he is directed 
to go back to the original 
question to “try again.” 


Right 

Answer 
and More 
Information 


A right answer exposes 
new subject matter and 
the question-and-answer 
process is repeated. Thus, 
the student is able to learn 
at his own best pace. 


Div. of U.S. Industries, Inc. 


Santa Barbara Airport 
Goleta, California 





fingertip 
teaching... 


with the 
new Western Design 


TOTOR 


FIRST AUTOMATED TEACHING 
METHOD TO ACHIEVE COMPLETE, 
INDIVIDUALIZED STUDENT PAR- 
TICIPATION AND UNDERSTANDING. 


This electro-mechanical teaching sys- 
tem takes men out of the classroom 
and puts them on the line quickly, 
economically and thoroughly trained. 
The new TUTOR system: 


SAVES VALUABLE 
TRAINING TIME 


CUTS DOWN 
SUPERVISORY ROUTINE 


ASSURES COMPLETE, 
UNIFORM TRAINING 


CONSTANTLY MEASURES 
STUDENT PROGRESS 


For details on this automated “finger- 
tip’’ method of teaching, contact our 
training systems specialists, or write for 
TUTOR Data File A-972a-1. 


Siete 

TS 

S 
Western Design 


Santa Barbara A 
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| also be the 
| policy includes effective defense against 





some time back. It too is about future 
war, one in which we pit our irresistible 
forces against an immovable swarm of 
fanatical manpower. The swarm more 
than holds its own—Douhet & Company 
to the contrary. Try them for wild 
guesses into the future. 

Incidentally, are there any new ideas 
on how to save the U. S. with incor- 
ruptible machinery? Provided the Reds 
run out of wrenches to throw in them? 

CWO Joun P. Conton 
Newark, Ohio 


ONLY MILITARY DEFENSE WILL DO 


© I read with interest the articles by 
Colonel Bradley, Colonel Collins, and 
Colonel DePuy [October and November 
1959 and January 1960] setting forth, 
respectively, the case for atomic capabil- 
ity, conventional capability, and dual 
capability. 

It seems to me that now and for the 
near future, and possibly for the distant 
future, both we and our potential enemy 
will retain an atomic capability. I be- 


lieve history will show no effective weap- 
| on has ever been entirely discarded. It 
| is true that gas was not used during 
| WWII, but the capability was retained. 


Logically, therefore, we must accept 


| the possibility that our nation may, one 


day, be on the receiving end of a nuclear 


| strike. Moreover, since it is our current 
| national policy not to strike the first 


blow, the nuclear attack we receive, in 
addition to being the first blow, could 
last—unless our national 


such attack. 

That is my main point. Of course it 
is true that a strong retaliatory capacity 
on our part is essential. Since we will 
receive the first blow, our Strategic Air 


| Command—plus Polaris-equipped subma- 
| rines—must be able to strike back, be it 


from missile bases, or from bomber bases, 
or with both missiles and bombers. Such 
retaliatory power, by its very nature, can 
and will serve as a highly persuasive de- 


| terrent against the first blow by our en 
| emy. But is it a totally persuasive deter- 


rent? It could well be—if the first blow 
and our retaliation have practically wiped 
out both nations. This result would end 
the war just about as soon as it had be- 
gun. Surely, neither antagonist would 
choose, except on a totally irrational 
basis, to start a chain of events with such 
a terminal point. 

In any event, such an eventuality is 
not the only one nor even the most like- 
ly. Both sides have undertaken certain 
efforts to survive the original blow—and 
most likely neither side will be totally 
destroyed. This brings us to the con- 
clusion that the eventual victor will be 
the side that is in the best shape after 
the original strike. From this it further 
follows that one of the most important 
things for our nation is to provide some 


sort of defense which will carry us 
through that first blow—with enough 
people left to fight for, and with; and 
with enough industry and resources left 
to support life and provide some sinews 
of war. 

Let me say right here that civil defense 
alone cannot handle the job. Some of 
our people seem to believe that if civil 
defense can be well organized and well 
financed, it can somehow carry us through 
that first blow. This belief fails to con- 
sider all the factors involved. It is true 
that several years ago some of the plan- 
ners came up with the idea of vast mass 
shelters that would be blastproof (say up 
to within three miles of a 20 megaton 
surface blast). This idea had to be dis- 
carded for many reasons. To mention 
just one, in the face of an oncoming 
ICBM it is simply not possible to get 
people out of their high buildings or 
even their homes and then into shelters 
in time to close the doors ahead of the 
shock wave. 

Also, several years ago, there was de- 
veloped the tactic of evacuation: to get 
people out of the target area before it 
can be hit. But the lack of warning time 
now or in the very near future precludes 
that possibility even if it could stand the 
test along other lines. 

These schemes might, at one time or 
another in the recent past, have saved 
a good many lives. That is no longer 
true in the era of the ICBM. Even then, 
however, neither of these methods, nor 
any others that have received attention 
in the past, would save the factories and 
industrial plants, the business establish- 
ments, and the homes of the workers. 
In order to produce the weapons and 
products needed for the war and on the 
home front, workers must have food and 
shelter nearby. 

It seems obvious that only military 
defense can provide any kind of a shield 
against the first blow or a subsequent 
strike, for that matter. 

It is true that a military defense now 
exists. It is made up of an elaborate and 
far-flung warning system; Air Force in- 
terceptors, Army Nikes, a complex con- 
trol system, and other elements all un- 
der the control of NORAD. Very few 
people seem to know about it, though. 
According to newspaper accounts it is 
costing us about $5 billion a year. It 
is undoubtedly a good defensive system, 
or at least it was. 

Now comes the ICBM which will 
make obsolete most of these defense 
measures. What have we to look for 
ward to? Nike-Zeus? That is said to 
be effective against the ICBM, though 
many claim it cannot do the job. At any 
rate, it is not in production and we have 
nothing to take its place. 

The brains and the time and the 
money are all going into offensive weap- 
ons. That is good—up to a point. But 
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offensive weapons may give us a hollow 
first blow 


thing is done to protect and defend our 


victory after the unless some- 
people and our factories. 

By now you might infer that I have 
little in civil de- 
fense. That is far from true. Civil De- 
fense can do, and is doing, a lot to save 
people from the effects of radioactivity. 
It has developed and practiced plans to 
preserve the functions of civil govern 
ment during an emergency and to pro 
vide the radioactive-proof control centers, 
the communications, and the other facil 
ities that will enable civil government 
to function under conditions following 

1 attack on this nation. It is doing what 
it can to teach people how to survive in 


interest or confidence 


basements and other shelters under fall 
out conditions. 

things Civil Defense can do. 
hope to make it unnecessary 
armed forces to divert their ener 


] hese 
Thus we 
for the 
gies to military government in our own 
homeland. 

But Civil Defense cannot ward off the 
weapon about to destroy our urban cen 
ters and our concentrated industrial estab 
lishments. Only military defense can do 
this. 

[his letter is a strong plea for force- 
ful and prompt action to provide a rea 
sonably good military defense against the 
including the ICBM 


if any. Without such 


enemy's weapons, 
and its successors, 


a defense, our offensive capabilities may 
lose their reason for existence. Our ob- 
must be victory, not merely 
stalemate of death and chaos. For victory 
we need offensive capacity, civil defense, 
and military defense. The first two we 
evidently have. It is vital to provide the 
last as well! 

Bric. Gen. -F. 
Director of Civil Defense 
City of St. Louis 


SHORT CUT TO LEADERS 


@ While reading John M. Murphy’s 
good ideas in “Education for Service” 
(“The Month’s Mail,” January, 1960], 
I thought how wonderful everything 
would be if we could put his thoughts 
on active duty, without keeping our eyes 
on the national budget. 

In a sort of philosophic observation, it 
seems no government is ever blessed with 
sufficient riches for providing adequate 
leadership in time of emergency. Nor 
does a government ever receive a full 
value for the funds expended in the 
search for this indescribable commodity. 

The ROTC has indeed provided a vast 
range for the procurement of leaders, but 
at great cost both to Government and indi- 
vidual. Follow the Reserve officer when he 
has accepted a commission. For the most 
part, he serves for a year, then fades 
away into civilian life where he finds 
many good reasons for breaking the ties 


jective 
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have you considered 


BECOMING 
AN INVESTOR? 


Investing in carefully selected common stocks is a good 
way to stretch your military pay. Good quality common 
stocks may help you keep pace with the rising cost of 
living, and many have paid dividends on a regular basis— 
usually every three months. 

To help servicemen and women with their investment 
plans, the well-known brokerage firm of Harris, Upham 
& Co. maintains an Armed Forces Department under 
General John E. Dahlquist (Retired) in Washington and 
has special military representatives in each of its 36 offices 
from coast to coast. All are familiar with the specialized 
problems of military investors. 
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the free booklet, 


For additional information, we suggest you write for 
How To Invest, which explains what 
common stocks are, and how they can benefit you. To 
obtain your copy, simply fill out and mail the coupon below. 


| ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 1 


Members New York Stock Exchange l 


1505 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., Att: General John E. Dahlquist, USA Ret. | 


Gentlemen: Please forward promptly a free copy of “ 


How To Invest.” 
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with every element of his earlier train- 
ing. He does this at too great a cost to 
himself and the Government. When he 
does find time for refresher training, he 
may be found physically unfit; or he 
may find the Government has not been 
allotted the funds for his refpeshment. 
A great waste! 

The expenditures on national defense 
are already so great that we must exer- 
cise extreme caution before approaching 
additional expensive programs in our 
search for military leaders. 

The Regular Army offers a rich field 
upon which the young leader of high 
spirit can nurture himself. That spirit 
ought to be used to propel the reservist 
toward Regular commission. The course 
should be long, arduous, and thorough 
in its conception. 

Where could we find more reliable 
searchers for the seeds of leadership than 
in our regimental commanders? Take the 
accepted young leader’s oath that he will 
not forsake the Army for love or for 
money until he has done his part upon 
the stage. Then bring the professor to 
his door. With the benefit of higher in- 
struction and through his application of 
the inherent qualities of leadership al- 
ready determined, he may well hold the 
hope of being lifted as high as the stars. 

There you have, I believe, the short 
cut to the discovery of effective leaders, 
the practical and inexpensive means for 
their future development. In conclusion, 
I might add that eager hands will stretch 
out to grasp the finished product. 

Wyatt Martin 
Allen, Ky. 


ANOTHER SIDE OF 8-BALL EXPRESS 
@ I read with extreme interest the 
lengthy critique of “The 8-Ball Express” 
by Major Wright in the February issue. 
I feel that perhaps Major Wright has 
overlooked the first and most important 
point of the story, and that is, it was a 
work of humorous fiction. That it was 
both funny and fictitious was plainly 
obvious to most readers. I found nothing 
disgusting or unmoral in the article, and 
while it was unmilitary, if we soldiers 
can’t poke fun at ourselves, then we 
have lost the concept of leadership. A 
sense of humor is of primary importance 
in any grade or in any assignment. 
While perhaps Major Wright has never 
met people such as described in the 
story, I am sure most of the rest of us 
can feel that we have come in personal 
contact with some soldier closely akin to 
at least one of those so aptly described 
in the story. That feeling alone imparted 
a good deal of interest and caused the 
excellent reader reaction to “The 8-Ball 
Express.” 

SScr. Avan F, Mason 
Glendive, Mont. 


@ Major Wright's criticisms of “The 8- 
Ball Express” seem to me to lack a sense 
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The high frequency radio waves that carry telephone and television signals travel in straight lines and refuse to follow the earth’s curvature. 
To overcome this, it may well be practical and economical to send them over long distances by using earth satellites as relay points. 


Telephone Calls and TV Shows by Way of Outer Space ? 


Maybe some day you’ll get phone calls from Brisbane or Bombay— 
live TV from Caracas or Copenhagen—via satellites! 
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Under construction in foreground is a new 
antenna which Bell Telephone scientists hope 
will receive signals reflected from earth 
satellites during forthcoming tests. Back- 
ground: a Project Echo transmitting antenna. 
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Over the years imaginative research 
has vastly improved your Bell Tele- 
phone service. 


Now Bell scientists are looking 
ahead to an extraordinary possibility, 
until recently only dreamed of: the 
sending of telephone calls and TV 
across oceans via earth satellites. 


To explore this idea, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories scientists are 
presently working hard on the com- 
munication phase of Project Echo. 
This experiment, sponsored by the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, seeks to reflect radio 


and voice signals across the U.S. by 
means of a 100-foot satellite. 


Recently these scientists relayed a 
human voice from New Jersey to Cal- 
ifornia via one familiar satellite, the 
moon, and also sent a signal several 
hundred miles by means of an alumi- 
nized balloon. 


Many features of the telephone 
service we take for granted today 
once sounded as improbable as this. 
But working always on the frontier of 
science is one of the ways we make 
that service more convenient, eco- 
nomical and enjoyable for you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





BEST BY TEST 


INDEPENDENT LAB TESTS 
SHOW THAT: 


& 
Spd Y 
*is the best construction of all 
caps tested 
*exclusively uses Vat Dye, assuring 
a uniformity of color brightness 
and best fade resistance 
*has the best appearance after 
many many washings 
*the Lockstitch sewing gives longer 


and stronger wearing 

*has the least shrinkage 

For only a few cents more, you 
get a fatigue cap that outlasts 


any other brand 5 times longer 
—and the Spring-Up is uncondi- 


tionally guaranteed! 


GET IT AT YOUR PX 


or order direct only $2.00 postpaid 
anywhere in the world. Be sure to 
specify size and number. 


#8590 with inside ear flaps 
#8593 without flaps 


NOTE: add 50c for Airmail delivery 


CAP CORPORATION 


301 SOUTH 30TH STREET © LOUISVILLE 12, KY. 
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of values. In his anxiety to establish 
sanctimonious precepts of leadership on 
which he feels the “very existence” of 
our Army depends, he should first look 
to his own failure to recognize the fact 
that among the most fundamental traits 
of leadership are a sense of humor and 
a spirit of humility. To seriously believe 
that the readers who praised that article’s 
humorous approach to several elements 
of leadership intended to manifest their 
praise by suddenly and avidly devouring 
comic books, allowing their subordinates 
to tell them to shut up, or addressing 
their men as “drunken bums” is sheer 
tripe. Come, come, Major. Where’s your 
sense of humor? 

Lr. Forrest W. Horton, Jr. 
Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 


EFFECTS OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS? 
®@ “It is possible to summarize somewhat 
the trend of infantry tactical develop- 
ment in a few phrases. The methods 
of combat use of infantry are changing 
and will in the near future change still 
more. Open warfare in the sense of 
vague, rapidly developing situations, with 
troops dispersed into comparatively small, 
highly mobile groups, will prevail. In- 
filtration methods for both small and 
large forces will mark the attack, and 
opposing these will be small highly or- 
ganized, but nevertheless mobile, group 
forces. Linear formations of all sorts will 
disappear—should have disappeared by 
now, for that matter. Fire and movement, 
with the essential shock to gain the de- 
cision, will be no less fundamental than 
they have ever been. . . . Upon the sub- 
ordinate will devolve responsibility and 
the need for initiative to a greater degree 
than ever.” 

Modern phrases and ideas describing 
the impact of nuclear weapons on infan- 
try warfare? No! It’s a sage observation 
of infantry trends made more than thirty 
years ago by Captain (now retired Gen- 
eral) Charles L. Bolté. His article “The 
Future of Infantry,” in Infantry Jour- 
nal for January 1930, underscored and 
accurately prophesied the influence of 
modern firepower on infantry tactics and 
organization. 

Cart. Harotp J. Meyer 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


HELP FOR API 


®@ Reference is made to the article “A 
New Declination Diagram for Army 
Maps,” by Jacob Skop, in the December 
1959 issue of Army. 

The API Section of this Detachment 
has experienced the same degree of dif- 
ficulty in utilizing the old-style declina- 
tion diagram. The improvement will ma- 
terially increase the ability of our API 
specialists in future problems. 

As all articles in the magazine are 
copyrighted, it is requested that permis- 
sion be granted to have photostat copies 


made of the article for use in our future 
training. 
May. Epwin W. McCrurken, Jr. 
Commanding 
224th Army Intel. Det. (Div), USAR 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


® Permission to reproduce was readily 
granted. Ep. 


IT’S AN LCM 8 


@ In reading “Bush Pilots in Army Tan” 
in the January issue, I came across the 
caption of the picture on page 49. The 
“Magdalena River barge” mentioned in 
the caption is really a U. S. Army Trans- 
portation Corps LCM 8, assigned to an 
Inter-American Geodetic Survey project 
in Colombia. It is apparent that the au- 
thor of the article is not familiar with 
equipment. The vessel in the picture is 
one of the latest developments in a long 
line of landing craft designed primarily 
for assault landings, and secondarily to 
perform such missions as may arise, in- 
cluding the salvage of damaged aircraft. 

I hope the author will not take offense 
at my correction. I sincerely hope this will 
assist him in future writings involving 
Transportation Corps equipment. 

Lr. Cor. Micuaet D. Isrin 

Trans Training Command 
Fort Eustis, Va. 





WE DON’T WANT TO 
BE PART OF THE 


3% 


THAT DON'T GET THE WORD 


When you move send your 
change of address notice to 
ARMY, 1529 18th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Be sure to give us your OLD 
address—EXACTLY as it 
appears on your latest issue, 
please—as well as your new 
address, including postal 
zone. Also let us know when 
your change is to be made 
effective. 


It’s your move: let 
us know where you go 


Always get the word to your 
Postmaster too. Post Office 
Form 3575, available from any 


carrier or post office, will do 
the trick. If you are on active 
duty, put a note on this form 
that your change of address 
is due to official orders—this 
will insure forwarding of all 
your mail—except to and from 


an APO. 
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Space wagons 
with nuclear horses 


Space exploration will really come of age when manned rockets can leave 
earth, accomplish their missions and return without disposing of parts of 
themselves en route. This breakthrough depends on the rapid development 
of both nuclear rocket engines and the space vehicles capable of using 
them. Douglas is putting forth a major research effort in the area of manned 
nuclear ships. Every environmental, propulsion, guidance and structural 
problem is being thoroughly explored. Results are so promising that even 
if the nuclear engine breakthrough comes within the next five years, Douglas 
will be ready to produce the vehicles that will have the ability to utilize 
this tremendous new source of space power! The wide experience of 
Douglas in producing large aircraft and rocket systems has given it un- 
matched capabilities in the missile and space fields. 

Elmer Wheaton, Engineering Vice President, Missiles and Space Systems, 
goes over new space objectives that will be made possible by nuclear 


propulsion with Arthur E. Raymond, Senior DOUGLAS 
Engineering Vice President of 


MISSILE AND SPACE SYSTEMS Mf MILITARY AIRCRAFT Mf DC-8 JETLINERS & CARGO TRANSPORTS & AIRCOMB &§ GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
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For the eyes of the Pentomic Army 


Advanced Honeywell 
will guide high-performance 


Smallest, lightest unaided inertial system will direct complex 
flight path over enemy territory for scanning, mapping and pinpointing 


targets, and return drones to recovery area. 


The new theories and techniques of warfare call 
for missions that can be carried out only by 
combat surveillance drones that are increasingly 
sophisticated and recoverable for use again and 
again. 

Under the guidance of the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps, Honeywell is providing for the newest of 
these unmanned aircraft the most advanced, ver- 
satile and accurate miniature inertial guidance 
system yet developed. The system enables pro- 
gramming to provide surveillance over several 
areas during each flight, and safe return of the 
drone to the recovery area. 

Although missions include reconnaissance and 
mapping, the most important is target pinpoint- 
ing. Here it is necessary that the inertial system 
of the drone be extremely precise, since the 
target-position information the drone gathers is 
utilized by the inertially-guided ballistic missile 
which is fired on the target. Honeywell achieves 
such precise performance characteristics through 


the use of an advanced miniature integrating 
gyro and pulse-torqued accelerometer. 

Both vehicles—the AN /USD-5 (Fairchild En- 
gine and Airplane Company) and the AN/USD-4 
(Republic Aviation Corporation) —will accom- 
plish separate missions using virtually the same 
Honeywell inertial guidance equipment. The 
heart of this system was designed for adapta- 
bility to other navigation and stabilization 
requirements for Army surveillance, as well as 
to other inertial applications that include devel- 
opments for the Centaur Space Probe and the 
Bomarc Interceptor Missile. 

Honeywell's program management approach 
and experience in development and production 
of similar equipment on several programs results 
in precise miniature inertial systems for less cost 
than is customary in the industry. For additional 
information on Honeywell's background in in- 
ertial guidance and navigation, write to 
Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Inertial platform, heart of the inertial guid- 
ance system. This platform is the inertial 
reference and utilizes a highly precise 
GGs8001 Honeywell gyroscope and GG116 


pulse-torqued accelerometer. 








Miniature Inertial System 
surveillance drones 


< 4 oa : 4 % 
rinyenest. § 


ed 


Flight path programmed for a typical advanced- 

drone mission is shown in this diagram. The Honey- H I] 
well miniature inertial guidance system will direct the one * we 
aircraft from launch to target and beyond, and back 


to recovery area without ground commands, “Militny Product. G 
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There is every reason why 


(7 ¢ 


Americans should be thoroughly dissatisfied 


with anything less than a multiple choice of hot and cold war weapons 


Major General A. J. DREXEL BIDDLE 


PRESIDENT, 


|! is every American’s devout desire that we overlook 
no opportunity for discussions that might conceivably 
lead to an honorable adjustment of outstanding dif. 
ferences between our nation and the Soviet Union. We 
should like to see disarmament so governed by safe 
guards of inspection and control as to insure that each 
of the signatory governments would fully discharge its 
obligations. 

Yet each time we have offered to engage in talks 
which, at the outset, might seem to open the way to 
an equitable adjustment of differences and to a mu 
tually acceptable formula for disarmament, the leaders 
of militant Communism have deliber: itely placed stum 
bling blocks in the way. 

Peace and disarmament are interlocking. Yet, we 

faced with the Soviets’ insistence upon dealing 
primarily with the problem of disarmament. We pro 
pose inspection and control first, and then disarma 
ment. But Chairman Khrushchev proposes disarma 
ment before the establishment of any effective inspec 
tion and control. We believe that the only sensible 
and safe way to deal with disarmament is to remove 
the causes that render armaments necessary. This 
means the removal of areas of tension and conflict 
around the world. I refer to such places as Berlin, 
Korea, Indochina, and Formosa. 

As I see it, our desire for disarmament is a case of 
“window shopping.” We should all like to have 
but we just don’t seem to have the practical means 
of obtaining it. Consider some of the aftermaths of 
Chairman Khrushchev’s visit here. The necessity for 
us to exercise Caution against hastily accepting, at face 
value, his peace and disarmament proposals needs no 
emphasis. Certainly, the pattern of events belies the 
much hoped for relaxation of tensions, and suggests 
significant hints as to Khrushchev’s summit strategy. 
He has coordinated a number of sensational moves, 
whereby he oaiedialie hopes, prior to the summit 
conference, to condition the Free World for submis- 
sion to settlements, on his own terms. 

His missile tests in the Central Pacific were aimed 
at impressing the Free World with Soviet prowess, by 
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demonstrating the range and accuracy of its modern 
weapons. 

His announcement concerning a ‘reduction of mil- 
itary forces is a shift of emphasis and more in the 
nature of reorganization and modernization than of 
disarmament [see page 29]. Indeed, his intimated re- 
placement of conscription by the “territorial system” 
would enhance the prompt availability of Soviet man- 
power, recently in training. Note, too, that this an- 
nouncement was accompanied by boastful rocket-rat- 
tling and a reference to some fantastic weapon in the 
hatching stage. 

Until such time as a dependable, honorable peace 
is achieved, we must continue to maintain convincing, 
unchallengeable power; military power that will leave 
no room for doubt in the minds of our own people, 
as well as our Allies, and potential enemies, of our 
determination and capability to deter the enemy from 
interfering in the affairs of other nations. 


HIS military power must be credible and bring pres- 

tige to our nation. I say this because it is crystal 
clear that today prestige is what counts in dealing with 
tyranny. Prestige is based on a reputation for power 
and the will to employ it. In our case it includes firm 
adherence to democratic principles backed up by the 
capability of deterring aggression. Our task is three- 
fold: we must impress upon the potential enemy’s 
mind that to launch an attack would be unprofitable, 
even suicidal; we must inspire and keep the con- 
fidence of our allies and other friends; and we must 
maintain a home-front climate of such confidence and 
tranquility as to encourage the further development 
of our country. 

In this sense prestige is a very real war deterrent, 
and an indispensable element of a comprehensive for- 
eign policy. Prestige is always a weighty, and frequent- 
ly a decisive, factor in determining the success or fail- 
ure of foreign policy. 

It is a vital part of the mission of foreign policy to 
drive home this power position in the minds of our 
friends and potential enemies abroad. Power remains 
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To track 
in trackless 


Space... 


Philco has designed and built the 
world’s largest 3-axis tracking antenna 


The world’s largest 3-axis tracking antenna was recently completed at the Philco 
Western Development Laboratories in Palo Alto. It will be used at one of the world- 
wide satellite tracking stations to receive vast amounts of scientific information from 
Outer space. By employing the unique design feature of tri-axial mounting, this 
extremely accurate and complex instrument, designed and built by Philco, has com- 
plete flexibility of movement and can provide continuous coverage of telemetered 
information and data from satellites and missiles during any phase of flight. 

At Philco you will find the skills that come from close association with the involved 
problems of planning, developing and implementing advanced space communica- 
tions programs . . . experience that includes the design and construction of antennas 
of many types. Each fully meets the stringent specifications of the military and 
various scientific research organizations. Philco stands ready to fill your specific needs. 


PHILCO CORPORATION/GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania b 
Communications and Weapons Systems Division i ; LC O 
Computer Division e Sierra Electronic Division ® 


Western Development Laboratories Semous for C. Z he Wold Cha 























the key factor in international relations. Invincible 
armed strength may never be called on the stage, but 
it must be in the wings. 

It is heartening, indeed, to be told by the highest 
levels of Government that we are, in terms of over-all 
military power, ahead of the Soviets. 

But the enthusiasm these statements have aroused 
has been diluted by disconcerting reports emerging 
from Congressional “posture hearings.” These reports 
point up deficiencies in the very armed services that 
go to make up our over-all deterrent capability. They 
indicate that the Soviets are moving at a faster rate 
than we, in the development and production of rockets 
and missiles. 

A reading of the public’s pulse today might disclose 
a range anywhere from glib compli icency to downright 
concern. The feeling is gaining ground ‘that there is a 
distinct gap between the straight facts, permissible 
within the limits of military security, 
people actually know. 


and what our 


E should hardly be subject to reproach, if we were 

to consider some of the aspects of the over-all situa- 
tion. For after all, freedom is at stake, and whatever is 
done, will affect our future, spiritually and materially. 

No doubt, we do have today the over-all deterrent 
capability to destroy the Soviet Union were it to launch 
an attack. Yet we t has been through the 
monies ap propriated during = past several years that 
our present military posture has been attained. What 
now concerns many of us is whether the appropriations 


all know i 


of the present will be sufficient to enable our deterrent 
to continue to be effective in the years to come. And 
this means suflicient to bridge, in the swiftest possible 
time, any existing missile gap. Our counterstrike ca- 
pability will eventually be limited to our mobile weap 
ons system—a system which cannot be pinpointed and 
destroyed within the constricted time 
“first-strike” is necessarily limited. This stresses, of 
the need, in addition to rail-mobile ICBMs, 
of adequate number of submarines with Polaris capabil- 
ity. It also urgently calls for the modernization of the 
Army and for ample numbers of antisubmarine devices. 

When we become capable of delivering so devastat- 
ing a ret aliatory blow, as to convince the potential 
enemy that a first blow would be suicidal, there might 
conceivably arise what has frequently been referred 
to as the “equivalent of strategic, nuclear disarma- 
ment.” So long as such a condition would prevail, 
other components of our forces would exercise the vital 
role in dealing tactically and strategically with the 
enemy. Yet, at the same time, our big massive nuclear 
punch would necessarily be in the wings, ready to 
deliver the overwhelming retaliatory blow, should the 
enemy initiate a nuclear attack. 


to W hic h the 


course, 


In short, as each side renders nuclear war unprofit- 


reliance on combined forces will 
become increasingly important. 


able for the other, 


Under the enndisions I have mentioned the most 


effective means of defending Free World positions 
would rest on well integrated and coordinated forces, 
which necessarily include the Army. And, of course, 
I mean a modern Army, equipped with tactical, low- 
yield nuclear weapons, and capable of waging modern 
conventional warfare. 

Any war between ourselves and the Soviet Union 
might entail for us the mission of freeing the peoples 
of the Soviet bloc from the odious system that controls 
them. This would require, obviously, selective weap- 
ons, as opposed to indiscriminate types. In other words, 
our goal would be to destroy the system, not the peo- 
ples. In the performance of such a mission the Army, 
in closely coordinated effort with the Navy and Air 
Force, would use tactical low-yield nuclear weapons 
against enemy troops within the tactical area whenever 
and wherever it would be to its advantage to do so. 
Moreover, as I envisage it, Special Forces units, or- 
ganized on a very large scale, would play a major role 
in our Army's operations, 

Here again, with discriminate weapons these Spe- 
cial Forces would strike deep into enemy territory, 
and conduct their operations in areas that form, in 
effect, the Soviets’ “heel of Achilles.” I have in mind 
not only the captive countries, reaching from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, consisting of approximately 
100 million people, but also such areas as the Ukraine 
and other so-called republics of the Soviet Union. 

Given both the required trained strength, and mod- 
ern weapons, and acting in closely coordinated effort 
with our other services and allies, we would be quite 
able to win a war against the Soviet Union. 

So it is, indeed, vitally important that our appropria- 
tions of the present be suflicient to afford us a con- 
tinuing comprehensive posture against all forms of 
war. A posture that will convince the Soviets that an 
attack would net unacceptable consequences. 


E are committed to a race for survival—we’re play- 

ing for keeps—and an essential condition of this 
is the preparation for the worst that may happen. Any- 
thing less may sap our self-confidence and render us 
psychologically unprepared. I know of no reason why 
our country should be satisfied with anything less 
than the ability to afford our military authorities the 
broadest possible choice of weapons. 

Certainly a strong national economy is a vitally im- 
portant factor in our national power Position, but what 
counts in maintaining our prestige is the way we put 
it to work for our national needs. 

If keeping our country in a convincing unchallenge- 
able position involves the issue of consumer goods ver- 
sus national requirements—and even if it should call 
for additional taxes and consequent tightening of belts 
—we must do whatever is essential. I feel confident 
that our peoples would, as they always have, prove 
themselves equal to the challenge, if ‘they are fully 
informed of the conditions, and of what is required 
to cope with them. 
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At 00°00"01* GMT March 1, 1960, Martin logged its 457,080,000th mile of space flight 
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Without electronics it is impossible to design, build, test, 
launch, guide, track or communicate with a missile. That is why 
40% of Martin’s 7,500 engineers are electronic/electrical engineers. 














Escapement 
mechanisms... 


Bulova mastery of clock escapements and precision manufacturing offers advan- 
tages in design and production of simple, rugged and inexpensive mechanisms 
integrating time, distance and acceleration. 


Bulova capability can make a whole lot of difference in the success and reliability 4 
of your program —commercial or military. U L @) VA 
Experience in precision design and manufacture is the Bulova tradition—the Bulova 4 

capability—it has been for over 80 years. For more information write— 


Industrial & Defense Sales, 62-10 Woodside Avenue, Woodside 77, N.Y. 
Visit our Booth Numbers #1719-#1721. |. R. E. Show—N., Y. C. 
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MISGUIDED DEBATE 


That the debate on defense that began when Con- 
gress came back to town in January should have ac- 
complished so much in the way of confusing the 
public and so little in informing it, which is the usual 
reason for political debate, is surprising even in a year 
when all politicians have their eyes on the first Tuesday 
ifter the first Monday in November. The debate had 
hardly begun when it became stalled in a directionless 
quagmire of conflicting assertions that proved little ex- 
cept that both sides were sparring for position. 

How much better, how much more useful, it would 
have been and still would be, if the debate were di- 
rected into more meaningful channels. 

There is need, for example, for understanding the fal- 
lacy of the theory of the invulnerable retaliatory de- 
terrent and the consequent need for mobile missiles. 
The present trend towards speaking of the safety that 
will be ours when we get our missiles dug deeply 
into the earth is based on a hoary fallacy. The old 
books on tactics used to have it, and truly, that any 
inert defense—whether a river, a roadblock or a deep 
hole covered with concrete—could be destroyed or cap- 
tured by a determined enemy unless an active mobile 
defense force was prepared to defend it. If this is still 
true, or if it isn’t, debate over it in terms of our present 
weapons systems would be enlightening. Such debate 
could also investigate with profit the cost in firepower 
potential and accuracy of such mobile systems as the 
Polaris and the air-to-surface missile intended for the 
B-70 bomber. This is not meant to disparage these 
systems; it is to suggest that a realistic view ought to 
be taken of their immediate and future potentialities. 

It could be profitable to inquire why the mobile 
version of the Jupiter IRBM was shelved and to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of beefing up the firepower 
and range of such mobile Army missiles as the Per- 
shing. 

Discussion of the need for an antimissile missile in 
terms of protecting our nuclear deterrent could usefully 
lay open the reasons for the opposition to the faster 
development of the Nike Zeus and facts about its 
progress and potentialities. The Army's incomparable 
missile development record certainly has bearing here. 
The success of the Hawk in shooting down an Honest 
John rocket is indicative of things to come and there is 
also General Trudeau’s statement that he expects 
within a year Nike Zeus will knock down a missile in 
flight. More elucidation from other sources is needed 
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to give impetus and clarification to General Trudeau's 
observation to the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics that other missile systems without the 
promise of the Nike Zeus were given the green light 
and had many times the total estimated cost of Zeus 
expended on them before they were subsequently 
tossed into the discard. 

Finally and most importantly there is need for a full 
dress debate on General Maxwell Taylor’s call for a 
strategy of flexible response, meaning a military estab- 
lishment capable of meeting readily and powerfully all 
of the military threats militant communism can pose. 
Outside of a few pacifists and airpower diehards we 
have yet to meet anyone who doesn’t give lip service 
to the theory of flexible response and we have even 
found friends of the strategy who think it essential, 
short, that is, of doing anything about it. And that is 
the rock on which the idea founders. Agreement and 
indifference. Is it not time, gentlemen, for a real de- 
bate on a vital issue? 


CHOICE OF WEAPONS? 


LETTER IN A U, S. BUSINESS PUBLICATION, FEBRUARY 1960 
“Americans bought about 3.5-million vacuum cleaners last 
year . . . the Russians plan to double production to a .51- 


million level . . . let’s race them in standard of living instead 
of bombs.” 


LETTER TO THE HOME FOLKS, Circa FEBRUARY 1864 

“We all got licked again. . . . Any of us Southern boys 
can lick five Yankees fighting with cornstalks . . . but the 
d--- Yankees refuse to fight with cornstalks.” 


NO TIME TO TINKER 


Four reorganization bills have been referred to Sen 
ate and House committees. They vary in detail but all 
would in one way or another shake up the military 
services to a considerable extent. 

Two years ago a reorganization bill was passed that 
gave the nation an organization that appears to be one 
better suited to waging war than any it has had since the 
end of World War II. This organization wasn’t effected 
until about a year ago and our information is that it 
only just now begins to become shipshape. This being 
the case it would appear most desirable to give the or- 
ganization a little time to prove or disprove itself. As 
Mr. Vinson recently observed, it could be of service to 
the nation to “stop tinkering” with the statutory or- 
ganization of the Department of Defense at this time. 
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FRONT AND CENTER 


Soldier's Medal Award. Sp5 Richard 
\. Howard at Fort Bragg has been 
the Soldier's Medal, the 


Army’s highest peacetime award for 


awarded 


heroism, for courageous action in the 
face of a tank explosion. When an 
M-48 tank burst into flames, Howard 
jumped onto the tank and entered the 
turret, ripped open the access doors to 
the engine compartment and _ helped 
to put out the fire. This was particu 
larly dangerous because of the position 
of the 200-gallon fuel tanks which 
were located on each side of the fire. 
Sp5 Howard received minor burns 
and suffered from smoke inhalation, 
but was not seriously injured. 


STRAC The 


Corps and other Army units will join 


tests. Strategic Army 


in 16 far-flung exercises this year to 
test STRAC’s combat The 
maneuvers, which began with exercise 
Little Alaska, 


ducted — by Continental 


readiness 


Bear in will be 


the 


con 
Army 
Command with modern missiles and 
conventional weapons. Troops and 
equipment for the maneuvers will be 
\rmy 


provided by almost every post 


in the uy. S. 


neuver list, final dates for many have 


The tentative 1960 ma 


not been determined, follows: Banyan 
[ree Il in Panama; Puerto Pine in 
Puerto Rico; Hatchet at 
Camp Drum, N. Y.; Mesquite Dune 
at Camp Irwin, Calif.; Junction Spring 
at Fort Carson, Colo.; Elk Horn at 
Yakima, Wash.; Big Thrust and Cim 
arron Drive at Fort Hood, Tex.; Tow 
ers Moon, Quick Strike, Bright Star, 
Columbia Cliff, and South Wind at 
Fort Bragg, N. C.; STRAC Mobility 


Exercise in the Third and Sixth Army 


Iroquois 


areas, and Logex 1960 at Fort Lee, Va. 


M-14 Rifles for STRAC. The 10lst 
Airborne Division will be the first re 
cipients of the Army's M-14 rifle, 
which fires ammunition interchange 
able with weapons of other NATO na 
tions. Current plans call for the entire 
division to be equipped with the M-14 
by the end of June. The M-14, weigh 
ing 10 pounds fully loaded with a 20 
round magazine, fires the standard 
NATO 7.62 millimeter cartridge. It 
will replace the M-1 rifle, M-2 carbine, 
BAR, and M-3A1 submachine gun. 


E-8 and -9. Recognizing some con 
fusion surrounding the promotion to 
enlisted grades E-8 and E-9, the Army 
Personnel Letter points out that the 
major emphasis of these promotions 
must be placed on experienced senior 
noncommissioned officers in terms of 
years of service. One of the reasons for 
creating the grades was to encourage 
men to complete 30 years of service. 
The projected strength of grades E-9 
and E-8 for 30 June 1962 is about 
16,000, meaning about one out of 
every three of today’s E-7’s can expect 
advancement if qualified. But the Let- 
ter explains, men in grade E-7 cannot 
expect promotion to E-8 and E-9 un- 
til those with longer service have been 


considered. 


Missile Notes. The last launching of 
the Army’s R&D Jupiter ICBM took 
place at Cape Canaveral last month 
and its accuracy record surpassed mili- 
tary standards. The last firing of the 
|,500-mile-range Jupiter was the 29th 
in the R&D series. Of the total, 22 
were successful, 5 partially successful, 
and only 2 failed. This is probably the 
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best record of any R&D SSM fired by 
the armed services. In contrast, Thor 
ICBM has required at least 69 R&D 
. . At White Sands Missile 
Range in New Mexico, the Army also 
successfully fired another test vehicle 
of the Nike Zeus antimissile missile 
under the direction of Nike Zeus sub- 
contractor Douglas Aircraft Co. West- 
ern Electric is primary contractor. 


Missile Master buildup. Eight addi- 
tional Missile Master sites will be ac- 


hrings. . 


tivated this year in order to further 
improve the air defense of the U. S. 
The key areas to be protected by the 
electronic air defense coordinating sys- 
tem, developed by the Army Signal 
Corps and the Martin Company, are 
New York, Boston-Providence, Buffalo- 
Niagara, Chicago, Los Angeles, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, and Philadelphia. Two 
systems already are operational, one at 
Fort Lawton, protecting the Seattle, 
Wash., and another at Fort 
Meade, Md., protecting the Washing 
ton-Baltimore area. Missile Master col- 


area, 


lects and analyzes data on both friend- 
ly and enemy aircraft, distributes them 


to battery commanders, and coordinates 


the fire of large Nike defenses. All 


TO SERVE SERVICE WOMEN 


Missile Master sites will be tied to the 
over-all North American Air Defense 
Command's semi-automatic ground en- 
vironment system (SAGE). Missile 
Master plots electronically the posi- 
tions of all aircraft and automatically 
supplies the information to Nike bat- 
teries. A constant exchange of infor- 
mation between Missile Master and 
batteries gives local air defense com- 


manders a continuing picture of the | 


entire air battle situation. 


Troopers offer scholarships. Sons or 
daughters of Army airborne troopers 
who are deceased or who became total- 
ly disabled in line of duty, may be 
eligible for scholarships to colleges and 
universities under a grant established 
by the Airborne Association at Fort 
Bragg. Individual scholarships will 
vary in value up to a maximum of 
$400 per year for four years. To be 
eligible for consideration, applicants 
must be sons or daughters of airborne 
troopers who died or were totally dis- 
abled while serving with an airborne 
unit. Service must have been honor- 
able. Death need not have been in 
combat or service connected. Disabili- 
ty, however, must have been service 





\lthough it doesn’t receive a lot 
of publicity, pacowrrs makes many 
notable contributions to the Army 
in general and WAC in particu 


Mrs. Anthony J]. Drexel Biddle 


lar. What is pacowrrs? Spelled 
out, it’s the Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee on Women in the Services. 
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Membership is limited to 50 wom- 
en who are appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Defense on the basis of 
outstanding records in business and 
civic leadership. The pacowrrs idea 
came into being in 1951 when the 
late General George C. Marshall, 
who was then Secretary of De 
fense, decided the services could 
profit by seeking the advice of out 
standing civilian women on matters 
pertaining to women in the serv- 
ices. Selection of the women in the 
DACOWITS program, who are ap 
pointed for three years, is also based 
on field-of-interest and geographical 
representation, DACOowITs members 
advise pop on policies relating to 
women in the services, and recom 
mend standards for training, hous- 
ing, health, recreation, and general 
welfare. DACOWITS members visit 
military installations for first-hand 
observation and, when requested, 
conduct special studies on certain 
phases of military life. The present 
chairman of pacowrrs is Mrs. An- 


thony J. Drexel Biddle. 











HAVE YOU HEARD 
OF “FACILITY x”? 


Almost two and a half years ago, 
Grand Central Rocket Co. dispatched 
a letter to the Ordnance Ammunition 
Command of the United States Army, 
proposing that we might be of help 
on an arsenal solid propellant produc- 
tion program which 
the Army was at that 
moment considering. 
The need for this pro- 
gram—labeled “Facil- 
ity X”—was indicated 
by the technological 
trend toward the more-economical solid 
propellant missile. After considera- 
tion, the Army decided to establish a 
competition for conversion and opera- 
tion of this facility. 


As a company of 600 highly-screened 
and carefully selected employees who 
in eight years have built a proud na- 
tional reputation for 
accomplishment in the 

solid propellant rocket 

field, we approach 

every challenge with 

five weapons: pioneer 

intelligence in solid 

rocket knowledge,com- 

mon-sense business judgment, enthusi- 
asm, perseverance, and the American 
concept of private enterprise. Our 
approach to this competition was no 
different. 


On December 17th, 1959, the Ordnance 
Ammunition Command of the Depart- 
ment of the Army announced the selec- 
tion of Grand Central Rocket Co. to 
establish design criteria for conversion 
of an existing ordnance line at Kansas 
Ordnance Plant. If the conversion of 
this facility is carried to. completion, 
Grand Central Rocket Co. will be the 
operating contractor. 


We are proud of the part which we 
have been selected to play in this im- 
portant project, one about which you 
are going to hear a great deal more. 


YA 
yt; 


fe | Positions open for chemists, engineers 
CAV and solid rocket production specialists. 


Grand Central 


An Affiliate of Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation 
and Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


P.O. Box 111 Telephone : PYromid 3-221! 
®esoprc_awnmweoes, e¢attroaewnmia 
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From Stratos... 


NEW MISSILE 
AIR CONDITIONER 
for ground support 


HIGH CAPACITY « LIGHT WEIGHT + VAPOR CYCLE 


This new ground support air conditioning package by Stratos provides a 
cooling capacity of 38,000 BTU/hour when equipped with an 8-hp 7,550 
rpm motor compressor unit . . . and 50,000 BTU/hour with a 13 hp 11,500 
rpm unit. Weighing only 350 pounds complete, measuring just 40” x 
24” x 49", and rated at 3.2 or 4.2 tons, the Model VEA4-3 air conditioner 
amply demonstrates the high capacity that can be achieved in a compact 
package — due to Stratos’ unique Heli-Rotor compressor and efficient 
evaporators and condensers. The rugged VEA4-3 unit meets military 
specifications. 
Specifications: 
Conditioned air flow .80-90 lb/min. 
Output Temperature.... Automatically controlled 60° to 90° F +2° 
Weight......350 pounds complete with cabinets, charge and controls 
Heating Capacity ..37,000 BTU/hr. (11 kw) 
Electrical System 208 or 416 V, 3 phase, 400 cycle, 4 wire 
Cooling Capacity 3 .... 88,000 or 50,000 BTU/hr. 
Controls Remote panel, cable connected 
Refrigerant voseeee hvefrigerant 12 


STRrRATOS 


A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD E*GINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
Bay Shore, L. |., N. Y. 


connected and rated by the VA at 100 
per cent. Deadline for this year’s ap- 
plications is April 15. Application pro- 
cedures can be obtained by writing to 
the Airborne Association, P. O. Box 5, 
Fort Bragg. 


GENERAL OFFICER SHIFTS 

Gen. Crark L. Rurrner to NATO 
... Lt. Gen. Epwarp J. O'NEILL to 
First Army . . . Maj. Gen. Cuarzes L. 
Dasner to OCSA... Maj. Gen. Vic- 
ror J. MacLaucuun to Richmond 
QM Depot . . . Maj. Gen. Wittt1am 
H. Nurrer to XX Corps . . . Maj. 
Gen. Francis T. Pacuier to Eighth 
Army .. . Maj. Gen, Teppy H. San- 
FrorD to USARPAC . . . Brig. Gen. 
THeopore F. Bocart to USARCARIB 
. . . Brig. Gen. Frank H. Brirron 
to Eighth Army . . . Brig. Gen. Davin 
P. Gress to NORAD .. . Brig. Gen. 
WituiaM A. Harris to USAREUR 
. . . Brig. Gen. Jonn W. Keatinc 
to ODCSOPS . . . Brig. Gen. An- 
prew R. Lotus to USARADCOM 


.. . Brig. Gen. Georce W. Power 


| to OCRD .. . Brig. Gen. Ricuarp A, 





Rispen to ODCSLOG .. . Brig. Gen. 
Davin P. Scuorr, Jr. to Fort Dix 
.. . Brig. Gen. Georce §S. Spee, 
Jr. to XVII Abn Corps . . . Brig. Gen. 
Francis F. Unruane to AEPG. 
Retirements, Lt. Gen. BLACKSHEAR 


| M. Bryan . . . Maj. Gen. Atserr F. 


Cassevant . . . Maj. Gen. Jonn B. 
Meparis . . . Brig. Gen. Louts G. 


| Van Waconer. 





John W. Martyn, who retired recently 
as Administrative Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Army after 53 years of 
Government service, accepts a plaque 


and citation for distinguished perform- 


ance of duty from Army Secretary Wil- 

ber M. Brucker. During Mr. Martyn’s 

53-year Government career, he assisted 

13 Secretaries of War, served 14 Chiefs 
of Staff. 
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task ENG O 


° WHAT DOES A NONCOM DO? 
e HOW CAN WE FIND THEM? ~r— 


e WHAT TRAINING SHOULD WE 
GIVE THEM? 


Staff Sergeant 
CARLTON R. BROWN, JR. 


INCE the days of the phalanx, commanders have 

faced the problem of finding and developing junior 
leaders. Occasionally, in battle a soldier with inherent, 
native leadership seizes the initiative or, in time of 
peace, his personality overshadows that of his peers. 
These are rare occurrences, and there is no assurance 
that such leaders will magically spring to command 
W hen needed. 

Two world wars taught us an object lesson in the 
need for rapidly developing battle leaders—especially 
junior noncommissioned officers who must lead the 
smallest combat units. 

Commissioned leaders were relatively easier to find, 
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since qualifications could be the same as those required 
for admission to West Point, although they need not 


be so high. Thus, an intelligence test, the recommenda 


tion of the unit commander, and an interview by a 


board of officers could determine, to some degree, a 
soldier’s qualifications for officer candidate training. 
But what about the thousands of corporals and 
immediate 
These leaders had to be a 


needed to direct the 
fighting men in the squads? 


sergeants who were 
cut or two above average; men whom combat soldiers 
with confidence and trust; 
men who could keep their heads under the strain of 
combat. 


could and would follow 


Although all recruits undergo the Army’s intelligence 
tests, the intelligence quotient alone is not the measure 
The magnitude of the task of calling po 
tential noncommissioned ofhcers before a board pre 


of a leader. 


cludes that method of determining leadership, par 
ticularly during a crash war program. 

The slecrnative which became the practice—was to 
rely entirely upon the judgment of the platoon leader 
and the company commander. The result was a great 
corps of junior noncommissioned officers who some 
times had nothing more to recomme nd them than the 
fact that they were nice joes, extremely aggressive, or 
had served time in grade. So, despite all efforts to 
build a hard, solid netptmeniedenail officer corps, many 
of these le: iders, particularly at the beginning of both 
World Wars, got there through a haphazard process 
of evolution. 

At the beginning of the Korean conflict the Army 
World War II 
had turned out a vast reservoir of trained combat veter 
ans. While most many 
thousands were reservists and could be recalled. How- 
ever, the very fact that they had remained in reserve 
units created some problems. Most of those who were 
junior noncommissioned ofhicers at the end of the war 
and had continued in the Reserve had been promoted 
to senior ranks at the outbreak of the Korean war. So, 
while the upper-grade structure was in good shape, a 
great shortage of trained junior leaders again existed. 

In evaluating our accomplishments and shortcomings 
after the armistice in Korea, this ever-recurring problem 
of junior leade ‘TS Was pinpointed as intolerable for to 
day's specialized wartare. Some method had to be found 
to enable commanders to recognize quickly a soldier's 
natural ability to lead, so that peacetime training could 
be devised to meet the needs of any future national 
mobilization. 

In 1956, the Department of the Army directed Con 
tinental Army Command to take action. Implementa 


faced somewhat different situation. 


were no longer in service, 





Staff Sergeant Carlton R. Brown, Jr., served in Germany 
with the 5th Loudspeaker and Leaflet Company, and 
was with the task force that went to Lebanon in 1958. 
A combat veteran of 15 years’ service, he is news chief 
of the Fort Ord Public Information Section. 
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tion of a thorough long-range study was assigned the 
U.S. Army Leadership Human Research Unit (Hum 
RRO) at the Presidio of Monterey, under the title “Re- 
search on the Training of Potential Noncommissioned 
Officers,” more simply renamed Task NCO. 

With the late Lieutenant Colonel Francis S. Kelly 

Unit Military Chief, and Dr. Howard H. McFann 
as Director of Research, a team of three civilian re- 
searchers was assigned to the mission. These were Dr. 
Paul D. Hood, a social psychologist, as Task Leader; 
Dr. John E. Taylor, a psychologist, in charge of assess- 
ing results; and Dr. Morris Showell, a sociologist, to 
develop the training program. All are associated with 
The George Washington University, which operates 
its research program under Army contract. 

What do we want in an NCO? 

The program is now in its third phase. NCO I was 
designed to obtain information basic to the develop. 
ment of the experiment; NCO II involved a number 
of small, exploratory studies of the various possible 
approaches to special noncommissioned officer training; 
NCO III is committed to a field of various proposed 
approaches, based on the research previously done. 

The obvious questions to be answered first were: 

>» What, exactly, does a noncommissioned oflicer do? 

> What attributes make the best | junior noncommis 

sioned officer? 

> How do we find and train the qualified men? 

For an answer, Task personnel visited infantry, air 
borne and armor units, both in CONUS and Europe. 
They selected 270 soldiers, half subordinate and halt 
superior to their squad leaders, in the units concerned. 
These soldiers were asked to relate incidents they had 
recently experienced of good and poor performance by 
squad leaders. Nearly four thousand behavior examples 
were obti 1ined by asking them to recall specific actions 
by squad leaders that they considered to be exception 
ally good or bad. These behavior examples were classi 
fied into nine general areas: planning and foresight; in 
formal teaching and briefing; supervising and checking; 
correcting and rewarding or punishing; manner of deal- 
ing with ‘Sabordin: ites; concern for their men’s welfare; 
attitude towerd their jobs; deportment; and technical 
ae knowledge and ability. 

Replies disclosed that although superiors and subor 
dinates generally agreed, some had widely divergent 
opinions as to what constituted significant behavior pat- 
terns in squad leaders. For example, subordinates placed 
the greatest importance on the actions of squad leaders 
in “correcting, rewarding or punishing,” while superiors 
emphasized “job attitude.” 

At the same time, part of the team went to ten non- 
commissioned officer academies, both in CONUS and 
overseas, to determine methods of selection for attend- 
ance, courses taught, number of hours devoted to each 
subject, and methods of instruction. This study pro 
vided an up-to-date evaluation of the Army's training 
program. 
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COMPASS AND MAPREADING PROBLEM 


ath 


GUNNERY SKILLS AND TECHNIQUES 


THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION of technical and personal skills and special leadership training, all at squad level. 





Based upon this work and upon a review of both re 
search and popular literature dealing with leadership 
at this level, an extensive description of the junior non- 
commissioned officer's job was prepared. CA revision of 
the non-technical aspects of this job description is being 
A Guide for 
the Infantry Squad Leader: What the Beginning Squad 
Leader Should Know About Human Relations. ) 

A final part of the team’s work during NCO I was 
to study the basic and advanced training programs in 


published. The title suggests its purpose : 


order to gain some preliminary ideas about when and 
where leadership preparation might be introduced. 


How do we measure attributes? 


NCO II came next. During this phase, a number of 
exploratory studies were conducted, find answers 
to such questions as: 

>» What kinds of measuring devices are at hand for 

evaluating the abilities and performance of po 
tential noncommissioned officers during the early 
their service? How well do these 
measures work? What do they measure, and 
what may they be missing? 
>» How may cz ipable men be motivated and oriented 
toward preparing for leadership? 


Stages ot 


» How can we introduce-or expand upon oppor- 
tunities for accomplishing leadership prepara- 
tion training through training integrated or sup- 
plemental to the normal training context? 

» What kinds of fundamental leadership skills 
should be taught at this early stage of the sol- 
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dier’s career? 

Studies were designed and conducted to answer these 
questions during the year allotted NCO IL. 

The next step was NCO III, a two-year program 
which began in July 1959. The objective i is to develop 
and conduct field evaluations of leadership training pro 
grams for infantry light-weapons trainees. 

Separate systems were developed for implementing 
leade rship prepar: ation. All three methods stressed the 
practical application of technical and personal skills re 
lated to squad leadership. 

The first system (Recycle) selects potential noncom 
missioned officers from the advanced infantry training 

(AIT) second eight-week cycle. It then retains them 
for another similar eight-week cycle as “acting” squad 
leaders, platoon guides, and assistant platoon sergeants. 
Special leadership training is undergone during this 
period, and candidates, acting as instructors, actually 
apply leadership skills and techniques. 

While this system entails an additional eight weeks 
of training for the men selected and, thus, superficially 
would appear to be more costly, its many advantages 
offset this single shortcoming. 

The second system (Integrated) selects soldiers of 
outstanding ability during the basic combat training 

(BCT) cycle (first eight weeks) and gives them a con 
centrated course in leadership concurrently with the 
AIT (second eight weeks). While the most favorable 
aspect of this method is its great saving in time, it poses 
special problems. All three systems require additional 
training schedules for the candidates, including special 
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SMALL UNIT TACTICS AND TECHNIQUES 





classes in leadership, human relations, 
methods of instruction, and additional training in map 
reading and weapons. But in the Integrated system, 
these extra subjects are scheduled while the rest of the 
company is engaged in other phases of training. This 
Integrated system, however, involves the use of special 
training techniques so designed that candidates will 
not be deficient in basic infantry skills. 

Short Course, 


techniques, 


the third system, includes a short 
leadership preparation course, possibly two to four 
weeks long, between the completion of BCT and the 
beginning of the AIT cycles. During this course, prom- 
ising candidates learn the principles and techniques of 
leadership, as well as undergoing some advanced infan- 
try training. Short course is designed to prepare the 
soldier to be an “acting” noncommissioned officer and 
to give him some initial background for his subsequent 
AIT. 

Short Course is a compromise between the other 
two. It requires less time than Recycle, but it poses the 
problem of special scheduling, instruction, and training 
facilities. 


Selecting for experimentation 


One task that confronted Task NCO was the method 
of selecting soldiers for experimentation. The Person- 
nel Research Branch of The Adjutant General’s Office, 
which is working specifically on the noncommissioned 
officer selection problem, devised a “paper and pencil” 
test designed to help determine leadership aptitude to 
the extent measurable in a written examination. Then 
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superiors were asked to rate their men numerically. The 
HumRRO team also asked all squad members to rate 
one another on the same numerical scale, thus giving 
each man on the team an evaluation by his peers. 

To obtain an objective evaluation and to pinpoint, if 
possible, predominant characteristics or aptitudes re- 
quired of junior leaders, as their first experimentation 
group the team selected five men in each of four classi- 
fications. 

The first five were those who scored high in all three 
measures (that is, written tests, ratings by superiors, 
and ratings by peers). The next five had marginal apti- 
tude test scores, but superior ratings by peers and su- 
periors. The third five had superior aptitude scores and 
ratings by superiors, but marginal peer ratings. The last 
five had superior ratings in aptitude and by peers, but 
marginal ratings by superiors, 

These 20 men were assigned as quasi-squad leaders 
for the Recycle training. In addition, nine more with 
superior over-all ratings were designated assistant pla- 
toon sergeants and platoon guides. 

Up to now, versions of the Integrated and Recycle 
methods have been tested on single companies, and 
tentative evaluations and analyses of the results are 
available. Although tentative, these results may indi- 
cate the trends and results to be expected, and the prob- 
lems to be encountered in future selection and training 
methods. 

First to be tried was a very abbreviated version of the 
Integrated system, since it seemed to be the simplest 
from a standpoint of personnel involved, facilities re- 
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CONTROL THROUGH COMMUNICATIONS 


PHYSICAL TRAINING AND CONDITIONING 


SIGNIFICANT INCREASES in combat skills were recorded as leader frainees grew confident and self-assured. 





quired, and time expended. After a trial run in one 
platoon of Headquarters Company, 2d Battle Group, 
Company C of the 9th Battle Group was chosen for 
the initial company-size test. Candidates selected for 
expe rimentation at the conclusion of basic combat train- 
ing were oriented on their future activities during ad- 
vanced infantry training, assigned to leadership posi- 
tions, and began their training with the AIT group. 


Problems encountered 


Problems encountered in this method fell roughly 
into three types: 

» Experimental personnel were undergoing AIT for 
the first time and were no more familiar with 
the instruction being presented than the rest 
of the company. 

» Finding the additional time for leadership and 
human relations instruction necessary to make 
candidates “leaders in fact as well as in name.” 

» Maintaining motivation of recruits. 

In their initial analysis of the three training systems, 
the team expected to encounter problems in the first 
category. They were aware that initially their selectees 
would be handic: apped by lack of familiarity with the 
instruction. However, the other two systems were ex- 
pected to overcome this hurdle in future tests. 

The element of time for teaching leadership tech- 
niques was import int in the initial design of the meth- 
od. In this initial test, nothing was done to determine 
less “essential” subjects which could be eliminated, nor 
to apply any special techniques for changing the regu- 
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lar training schedule to give time for leadership sub- 
jects. The team discovered that while certain leadership 
techniques could be taught during off-duty time, there 
was loss of morale among Selective Service recruits be- 
cause they were training while their Regular counter- 
parts were off duty. 

At the beginning of the experiment, the team had 
counted on the possibility that motivation necessary to 
sustain the interest of the experimental personnel 
would be provided by a number of environmental 
changes designed to provide the candidates with (1) 
a firmer position and greater status; (2) more oppor- 
tunities for exercising leadership skills; (3) greater 
incentive to promote good squad performance; (4) ad- 
vance knowledge of the subjects their men would be 
taught; and (5) a source of training counsel and 
guidance. 

These environmental changes, taken in their entirety, 
seemed to produce excellent results. Candidates were 
capable of performing effectively in the jobs they were 
assigned. They maintained excellent control of their 
men despite the m many extra demands on their time and 
patience, and in the field they performed in an out 
standing manner. But it was ‘clearly established that 
truly adequate leadership training could not be ac- 
complished on an informal, spare-time basis. Some- 
thing more was needed. Before trying another run with 
a revised Integrated method, the team tried.a run of 
Recycle. 

Headquarters and Headquarters Company, 3d Battle 
Group, Ist Brigade, was selected to test the Recycle 
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system. Candidates with outstanding records in AIT 
were selected, as previously described, and assigned to 
the company for an additional eight weeks of the AIT 
cycle, as acting noncommissioned officers. As antici- 
pated, there was some resistance from officers and career 
noncommissioned officers who were fearful that disci- 
pline and respect for the duly constituted cadre might 
be weakened in the minds of candidates. Assurances by 
the researchers at planning conferences failed to allay 
some of these misgivings. 

After the second or third week of the experiment, 
however, a more positive attitude became apparent as 
candidates absorbed some of the training load from the 
cadre. More significant, the entire company began to 
show a higher-than-average proficiency. By the end of 
the eight week cycle the cadre, with only a few reserva 
tions, was enthusiastic about the re sults. 


Evaluating the project 


While a complete analysis of the project has not been 
made, it is possible now to evaluate it partially and to 
draw some confident inferences. 

For one thing, the Recycle study ran far more 
smoothly than did the study of the Integr: ited method. 
Whether its success was due to the structure of the 
plan, or to the experience gained in working with the 
Integrated method, is inconclusive. 

Secondly, while the Recycle trial ran more smoothly 
than did the Integrated, unforeseen factors arose which 
tended to reduce the over-all success of the plan. For 
example, before completing the first AIT cycle, the fu- 
ture assignment of almost all candidates is determined 
and announced. Some in the Recycle program who had 
already been ordered to Germany had their orders re- 
voked when they were selected. This resulted in low 


ered morale, because many were looking forward to 
an overseas tour. So the problem of mor ale had a by 
product of reduced motivation. 


Head 


quarters Company indicate that a leadership assign 


Interviews with the cadre and officers of 
human relations and 
leadership skills, places the potential leader at a dis 
advantage in his initial relations with the squad and 


ment, without prior training in 


platoon, The concurrent leadership training during the 
AIT cycle soon overcame this drawback, and the men 
in a highly satisfactory manner gradually recognized 
the responsibilities expected of them. 

This observation was confirmed when ratings were 
scored by the permanent cadre at the end of the fourth 
week, and again at the end of the eighth week. As lead- 
ership skills were learned and applied, initial insecurity 
and hesitancy disappeared and were replaced by confi- 
dence and assurance. 

Finally, the HumRRO team expected to find 
creased proficiency in the entire company. This side 
effect was far greater than anticipated. At the con- 
clusion of each AIT, each trainee is run through the 
standard Expert Infantryman Badge test. The addition 
al training and instruction afforded by better-trained 
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candidates apparently aided the company cadre and the 
committee trainees in achieving these test scores: 


Unir Post 
SuBjEcTS PossisL—E AVERAGE AVERAGE 
Military courtesy, guard duty, 
chain of command 10 7.74 7.75 
First aid and field sanitation 10 6.80 6.27 
Map reading 6.5 3.72 1.99 
Chemical-biological-radiological 
warfare 7.30 6.27 
Military intelligence 7.16 6.70 
Mines and booby traps 7.29 6.94 
Scouting and patrolling 6.58 6.24 
Adjustment of artillery fire 6.93 3.55 
Camouflage and concealment 8.93 7.97 
M1 rifle proficiency 6.69 4.53 
Signal communications 6.90 5.42 
Hand grenades 6.60 5.76 


Totals for EIB test 116.5 81.64 69.39 


Compared to post average, in every subject except 
one (military courtesy, guard duty and chain of com- 
mand, and here there were only significant differences ) 
the company exceeded the Fort Ord average scores. 

It is significant that the extraordinary increase in 
scores was in basic infantry combat skills (map reading, 
CBR, M1 rifle proficiency and signal communications ). 
However, the HumRRO team considers these side re- 
sults, the primary objective being the selection and 
training of potential junior leaders. 


No training system is perfect 


There will be another run of the Integrated system, 
this time applying special techniques for so changing 


the regular training schedule as to make room for in- 
jecting leadership training on other than an informal 
and spare-time basis. After this, the third method 
(Short Course) will be tested. When the trial of the 
Short Course is completed, the team expects to have all 
the data necessary to implement the second phase of 
NCO III, when all three systems will be run simul 
taneously. Closely supervised, it will include all the 
factors necessary for sound evaluation. Based on these 
findings, the team will recommend to CONARC the 
training programs most feasible, and define the entire 
procedure for discovering, evaluating, and training 
future noncommissioned officers. 

No one claims that the entire problem has been 
solved. Outside of actual performance, the intangibles 
of character, still only superficially measured, are difh- 
cult to determine. What motivates a soldier to strive for 
a leader's position remains to be determined. 

But we have made a beginning. Despite any short- 
comings it may have, the method of assessment being 
employed by Task NCO is far superior to any thus 
far devised. No training method is perfect, and the 
team is fully aware that the three methods proposed 
have faults and omissions that will have to be corrected 
before it begins the second phase of NCO III. How- 
ever, we have taken steps toward solving one of the 
most ancient of military problems: discovering and de- 
veloping an adequate and skilled corps of junior non- 
commissioned leaders. 
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Their ‘New Look’ 
—and Ours 


How our military inflexibility has permitted Mr. K to nullify our massive 


retaliation threat with one of his own and what this means to our position 


Brigadier General THOMAS R. PHILLIPS 


HE announced reduction of 1,200,000 men in the 

Soviet armed forces has been given various fanciful 
interpretations and explanations in the United States. 
Some simply will not believe that the Soviets will cut 
their military manpower by one-third, just as some still 
do not believe that previous reductions of 2,140,000 
men have been made. Unidentified Pentagon experts 
are quoted in the New York Times to the effect that 
the Soviet Union has adopted the same strategic policy 
as the United States—that is, to rely on nuclear weap- 
ons instead of conventional ones. Still others believe 
that the Russians have gone so far as to adopt Admiral 
Radford’s policy of virtually eliminating ground forces. 

None of these ideas will stand examination. The 
Soviet ground forces are today about half again as large 
as the air and naval forces combined. The reduction 
of air and naval forces under the new law announced 
on January 15 will be proportionally larger than the 
reduction of ground forces. In the United States the 
air and naval forces combined are almost twice as large 
as the ground forces. After the reductions have been 
made, the Soviet ground forces will still be almost 
twice as large as those of the United States. 

The Russians have, indeed, accepted the idea of de- 
terrence and massive retaliation. But this is nothing 
new. It was implicit in the development of nuclear 
weapons and long “h bombers to meet the threat of 
the same type of U. forces. In the United States 
the decision has been pe by the President and the 
National Security Council that nuclear weapons will 
be used in case of a conventional aggression by the 
Soviet Union against our allies in Europe and can be 
used, if needed, in limited war against conventionally 
armed forces. A careful reading of Khrushchev’s Janu- 





Brigadier General Thomas R. Phillips, USA, retired, is 
the military analyst of The St. Lovis Post-Dispatch. This 
article, amended by additional material furnished by 
the author, first appeared in the February 4 issue of 
The Reporter magazine and is reprinted by permission. 
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ary 14 report to the Supreme Soviet indicates that Rus 
sian policy, on the other hand, is to employ nuclear 
weapons as a deterrent to the use of nuclear weapons 
by an opponent. It is not generally recognized, but it 
is an obvious fact, that the real usefulness of nuclear 
weapons, both strategic and tactical, in military strategy 
today is limited to deterring the other side from using 
them. In other words, Khrushchev has nullified our 
threat with a more effective one of his own. The inade 
quacy of our conventional forces would compel us to 
be the first to use nuclear weapons in defense of our 
allies, so it is now Khrushchev who can threaten mas- 
sive retaliation. 





‘The idea that the announced reduction is simply 
a propaganda trick and will not be carried out is not 
credited by intelligence sources. It is always possible, 
of course, that ch: inged conditions in the next two years 
may cause changes in the plans, and these changes may 
not be announced publicly. But the Soviet Union has 
a severe labor shortage—it is suffering from the reduced 
birth rate of the last war—particularly of men with me- 
chanical and technical training. The addition of more 
than a million men, large numbers of them technically 
trained in the to the labor force within a 
relatively short period will help ease the shortages that 
have been created by Soviet industrial expansion. But 
easing the labor shortage is considered only an inci- 
dental benefit from the reduction, 


services, 


not the central rea- 
son. 

Nor is the central reason budgetary. Khrushchev 
estimated that the savings would amount to 16 to 17 
billion rubles annually and agreed that this would 
help economic development. But he scorned the idea 
that monetary a was involved in the decision. 

“The question of a nation’s defense,” he declared, 
“transcends the pital of value just like any other 
concepts in terms of economy. We shall not go chasing 
rubles at the risk of e xposing the life of our people and 
the very existence of our country to danger.” 


ENOUGH IS PLENTY 


The reality is that the changes in the composition, 
size, and weaponry of the Soviet armed forces are the 
result of a shrewd and realistic reappraisal of the mili- 
tary needs of the Soviet Union. The reassessment has 
been proceeding since the death of Stalin in 1953. 
Stalin fancied himself as a great military expert. His 
model was the Second World War, and he suppressed 
military ideas that differed from his. Not until Khrush- 
chev acquired unchallenged power were changes made 
from the Stalin pattern toward balanced and flexible 
forces that could make the best use of the new weap- 
ons without becoming dangerously dependent on them. 
In 1955 a reduction of 640,000 men in the armed 
forces was announced and a further reduction of 
1,200,000 was announced in 1956. At the same time 
there was an all-out effort to speed rocket and missile 
armament, and decreased emphasis was placed on sur 
face naval vessels. In the struggle over who was to 
control long-range missiles between the air and ground 
arms, Air Marshal Pavel Zhigarev was relieved of com 
mand of the air forces, and long-range missiles became 
a function of the artillery. They are now an autono 
mous ground command reporting directly to the minis- 
ter of defense. The admiral commanding the Soviet 
Navy who insisted on the surface shipbuilding pro- 
gram was also replaced. 

Soviet assessment of the relative balance of ground, 
sea and air requirements was bluntly stated by 
Khrushchev in these words: “The military air force 
and the navy have lost their previous importance in 
view of the modern development of military equip- 
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ment. . . . Almost the entire military air force is being 
replaced by rocket equipment.” 

This heralds the withering away of Soviet tactical 
aviation as well as the long-range bomber force (which 
Khrushchev had discounted in another part of his re- 
port to the Supreme Soviet). In the Soviet military 
establishment much the largest part of tactical aviation 
comes directly under “front” (group of armies) com- 
manders. Much of this obviously is being replaced by 
army rocket forces. The next largest group is inter 
ceptor aviation in the autonomous air defense Cinclud- 
ing aircraft, missiles and antiaircraft artillery, which is 
still being repl: iced) force. It seems probable that the 
emphasis in air defense now is going to be placed on 
missiles, rather than on interceptors as in the past. I 
have had hints that the Russians have perfected long- 
range (over 100 miles) air defense rockets with in- 
frared, rather than radar, surveillance, tracking and 
homing equipment. 


EMPHASIS ON AIRBORNE ARMIES 

Soviet emphasis on air mobility can be discerned 
from this statement by Khrushchev: “When the need 
arises, the necessary means of transport, aircraft and 
other military equipment, will make it possible to con- 
centrate troops at the required place on our territory. 

We shall develop transport aviation, and some 
of the airmen will find they can use their knowledge 
and experience in serving their own profession.” 

This clearly implies that there will be no reduction 
in the present airborne army of ten divisions which has 
its own organic transport. This army including trans- 
port is under command of an army Colonel General. 
Apparently the Soviets expect to increase their air- 
transportable army. 

The civil aviation of the Soviet Union is quasi-mil- 
itary, commanded by an air marshal, and is provided 
with a large number of four- -engine transports capable 
of landing and take-off from grass fields. It can rein- 
force the organic transport, especially if reserves are 
needed. 

On the day following Khrushchev’s announcement, 
Defense Minister Marshal Malinovsky told the Su- 
preme Soviet that “we are retaining in definite strength 
and in relevant sound proportions all types of our 
armed forces.” 

There is no quarrel between this statement and 
Khrushchev’s. In view of the emphasis in Soviet mil 
itary doctrine on the importance of ground forces, 
there is little question but that “relevant sound propor- 
tions” will not reduce the proportion of ground forces 
but may well increase it. 

The only forces definitely to be reduced are air and 
naval, except for submarines. Ground forces are un- 
mentioned in this context. Khrushchev also says “some 
artillerymen and airmen will be used in the newly 
formed rocket units.” 

In the Soviet Union the rocket units (as mentioned 
above) are ground, and not air, units. Rocket units 
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are already in the hands of artillerymen, so this shift, 
so far as the Soviet Army is concerned, is a continua- 
tion of a process that has been going on for some 
time, with rockets replacing artillery quite extensively, 
in ranges from five to 350 miles. 


REASONS BEYOND THE PURELY MILITARY 


But there are important conclusions to be drawn 
from the reduction of the Soviet armed forces beyond 
noting that they make sense in purely military terms. 
Khrushchev said the increase of Soviet forces from 
2,874,000 in 1948 to 5,763,000 in 1955 was a counter- 
move to the formation of NATO and to “atomic black- 
mail” by the United States. The buildup took place 
under Stalin and Malenkov. Stalin was undoubtedly 
convinced that NATO, together with the expansion of 
United States overseas bases, was aimed aggressively 
at the Soviet Union. And he may have had aggressive 
intentions himself. Large ground forces are essential 
for aggression; troops must march over a country and 
- remain there to conquer it. Destruction by bombard- 
ment alone is not a means of conquest. 

Khrushchev’s reductions totaling, he said, 3,340,000 
men, would seem to indicate that he does not have 
the pathological fear of the West's bad intentions that 
animated Stalin. They may, and probably do, also in- 
dicate that Khrushchev does not have aggressive mili- 
tary intentions. Indeed, Khrushchev himself held that 
any country contemplating attack would not cut its 
.-* for it would need troops, as well as firepower. 

For defense, the Soviet Union has enormous num- 
bers of well-trained and quickly mobilizable reserves. 
It can have three hundred reserve divisions under arms 
in three months, and many of them can be available 
in ten days. Furthermore, there is not a potentially 
hostile power on the actual frontiers of the Soviet 
Union with other than trifling military strength. The 
western powers with their twenty divisions are six hun- 
dred miles across eastern Europe. The Soviet satellites 
have more than a million men under arms, a much 
larger force than NATO's. Finland, Turkey, Iran, Af- 
ghanistan, and Pakistan are the only neutral or hostile 
states on the Soviet border, and none of them are ca- 
pable of aggression against the Soviet Union. If fear 
of the West has been replaced by better understanding 
of western intentions, if doubt in Soviet power has 
been replaced by confidence, and if aggressive inten- 
tions to expand by military force have been shelved in 
favor of economic and political penetration and expan- 
sion, maintenance of the great forces built by Stalin 
is militarily stupid. What will remain two years from 
now is more than adequate for Soviet security needs. 


THE QUESTION NOBODY ASKED 


The great changes in size, composition, and arma- 
ment of the Soviet military forces have all been made 
with a maximum of efficiency and a minimum of in- 


ternal division. But the evolution of U. 
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S. military 


policy has been held back by budgetary fixation on the 
“New Look” strategy of sacrificing a flexible military 
organization to a single weapon for massive retaliation 
and by jealousies among the hae service empires. The 
result today is that the U. S. forces are not suited to 
our needs and that the aed States in the past six 
years has fumbled until Khrushchev could say confi- 
dently: “Now it is clear that the United States of 
America is not the world’s most powerful military pow- 
er.” 

The most recent and by far the frankest narrative 
of the military policymaking processes in the United 
States that have allowed the Soviet Union to super- 
sede the United States as the world’s foremost military 
power is a book called The Uncertain Trumpet by 
General Maxwell D. Taylor, U. S. A., Retired, for- 
mer Chief of Staff of the Army. It is a shocking story 
of partisan infighting on the part of the chairman and 
the Chiefs of Staff for military policies that may mag- 
nify the importance of their 
particular service; of Sec- 
retaries of Defense who pay 
little attention to the ad- 
vice of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, but turn instead to 
the service civilian  secre- 
taries, the Defense Depart- 
ment comptroller, and jun- 
ior military aides; of a Na- 
tional Security Council that 

makes policy directives so 
open to diverse interpreta- 
tions that it has become 
known in the Pentagon as 
the Delphic Oracle; and of 
a President who depends 
largely upon his Director of 
the Budget for military ad- 
vice. 

The blunt truth is that 
since the death of Stalin, 
the Soviet military establish- 
ment has shown itself far 
more flexible and more will- 
ing than ours to accept the 
effects of the revolution in 
armaments. Our apparent 
inability to resolve differ- 
ences between the services 
in terms of a flexible over- 
all military strategy rather 
than on the basis of purely 
budgetary considerations has 
enabled the Soviet Union 
to surpass the United States 
as a military power in the 
few years since the Russians 
exploded their first atomic 
device in 1949. 





OFFICE OF THE MANAGING DIRECTOR 
9000th Land Surface Contact Activities Unit 
Military Installation 1212 
Ayer, Massachusetts 

27 May 2015 
Lt. Gen. Philpott C. Byllesbye, USA, Ret. 
6666 Griffing Circle 
Asheville, N. C. 
Dear Grandfather: 

Congratulations on your birthday! I only wish that Marie 
and I could be with you. However, I am readying my unit 
for non-domestic deployment and these are very trying days. 

Marie is well and busy. The twins had a parting of ways 
over university training for the fall. John goes to Harvard 
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Grandpa's 


last 
skirmish 


with 
management 


with my full and heartiest blessings; James goes to Syracuse. 
This is all right. I am grateful that they are embarking on 
an educational course which, if pursued to a logical conclu- 
sion, will give them the best so that they may take their 
places, logically prepared, in the U. S. Military Service 
upon graduation. 

I presume at this time you are grievously piqued over the 
fact that the New York City Police Department won't allow 
you to visit old West Point next week. The new commis- 
sioner was a contemporary of mine at Harvard Graduate 
School and I would prevail upon him to permit you to make 
your annual pilgrimage to the Plains, except that he operates 
on the group dynamic theory and is not given to oversenti- 
mentalization. Let’s face it, Gramps. Wandering around a 
correctional-recreational institution for juvenile delinquents 
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is not recommended as a safety practice for a gentleman of 
your years. 

My unit, I can say with pardonable pride, is superbly 
organized, staffed and trained. The eight major combat 
departments are adequate enough, save for Department 
9002. The MS-6 who directs it is a thorough oaf who comes 
by way of some school up in Vermont, the name of which 
I forget but vaguely associate with some pharmaceutical 
house. He is not one of us, either in background or upbring- 
ing. As a compromise to him and the more discriminating 
directors, we have staffed him with all the malcontents and 
reactionaries who somehow entered the service from schools 
in South Carolina, Texas, and elsewhere apart from “The 
Triangle.” 

Our capital equipment, less transportation inventory, is 
superb, the latest from industry. Our operational computers 
are the finest. Empirical and expostulated data are handled 
with consummate ease and simplicity. Directives and ad- 
vices are translated, sorted, and readied for distribution by 
ultra-high-speed printing machines. Moreover, you will be 
pleased to learn that we now have pocket-size key-punch 
card machines in the smallest units. These machines will 
handle a card which can be coded with 36 digits and 320 
columns. Isn’t this a fantastic administrative breakthrough? 





Lieutenant Colonel Willard A. Woodyard, Infantry, en- 
listed in the Oklahoma National Guard in 1934, was 
commissioned in 1937, and served in the Mediter- 
ranean during World War Il. Presently he is on duty at 
Sandia Base with the Defense Atomic Support Agency. 
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I fret at the overfunctionalization I find in our current 
service structures and deplore many of the hierarchical sys- 
tems extant. Spans of control are overly broad in some 
operational areas and too limited in others. However, we 
have been positioned near Cambridge (the proximity is 
gratifying) and have had the benefit of the best consulting 
minds in the country to assist us in our management prob- 
lems. 

Pardon this rather lengthy report. Marie and the boys 
join me in sending you our love. 

Sincerely, 
T. J. W. Brown, 
MS 18 USMS 
Directing 


6666 Griffing Circle 
Asheville, North Carolina 


4 June 2015 
MS 18 T. J. W. Brown 
9000th Land Surface Contact Activities Unit 
Military Station 1212 
Ayer, Massachusetts 


Dear Sonny: 


I have your cryptic note of 27 May. Thank you for the 
birthday greetings. And a pox on that mule-headed New 
York City Police commissioner who would deny an old 
man one of his few remaining earthly pleasures. 

Sonny, your message came through, but I can’t read you. 
You may tune back in now and retransmit. What is all this 
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balderdash about land surface units, MS’s, military stations, 
departments, managers, “The Triangle” and the rest of your 
polysyllabic mumbo jumbo? 

In case you don’t remember, I retired from the U. S. 
Army in 1981 a tired, frustrated and embittered old man. 
That was the year the office of the Chief of Staff was 
abolished and its charter and functions transferred to the 
Army Comptroller. Obsessed with rage, I moved here, 
terminated my membership in the Army Association and 
cancelled forever my subscriptions to the service newspapers. 
All my old retired cronies have since passed on. You may 
say that I have been out of touch. 

The comptroller boys’ strangle hold on the Army and 
Air Force was nearly complete during my time, but if I 
fathom you correctly it is full-scale now. Is there no such 
thing now remaining as a commander? Are there no officers 
with titles as such? Are there such things as leadership and 
orders? I think I understand that four-digit business in your 
numercial designation; automation was creeping into serv- 
ice bookkeeping as early as 1942, if I recall history cor- 
rectly. 

I can still shoot under 100 on the golf course. My hear- 
ing is good; my temper is bad. 

Your letter has rekindled a curiosity that has been all but 
dead for 35 years. I would appreciate a few explanations 
of things out of you. 

Fondly, 
GRAMPS 


OFFICE OF THE MANAGING DIRECTOR 
9000th Land Surface Contact Activities Unit 
Military Installation 1212 
Ayer, Massachusetts 

18 June 2015 
Lt. Gen. Philpott C. Byllesbye, USA, Ret. 
6666 Griffing Circle 
Asheville, N. C. 


Dear Grandfather: 


It was good to hear from you so quickly and I am pleased 
at the opportunity to bring you up-to-date on the military 
service, however briefly. 

I can’t believe that you have so completely quarantined 
yourself from the service. Haven’t you determined lately 
who sends your retirement pay check? For your edification, 
and I’m not sure you are going to like it, the single service 
concept became a reality in 1987 and there was then created 
the U. S. Military Service. This action terminated long and 
bitter congressional, service and industry fighting. West 
Point, as you well know, was sold to the City of New 
York for one dollar; Annapolis was conveyed to Princeton 
University where the university now conducts the Foreign 
Service Academy under contract for the Department of 
State. Only the Air Force Academy was retained; however, 
its facilities are now used as the National Military Service 
Institute of Advanced Management. It was at the NMSI that 
I had the honor of occupying the Watson Chair on Theory 
of Authority for three rewarding years prior to the assump- 
tion of my present executiveship. All the war colleges have 
long been abolished. 

Military titles and all previous unit designations were 
abolished at merger time. A land surface contact activities 
unit is the lineal descendant of what you might have known 
as an infantry division; that is, in the one through nine 
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series. Logically you will note that my unit and I are 9000. 
My two vice managers are referred to as 9000.1 and 9000.2, 
and the staff assistants each have number 9000.3 through 7. 
In combat structure we are octagonal, the combat depart- 
ments numbering 9001 through 9008. For example the Sth 
Combat Section (the size of the company as you probably 
knew it) in Combat Department 3 is known as 9003.5. The 
structure-designator system is very logical, efficient and 
compatible with administrative automation. 

The ancient philosophy of command has been rightfully 
eclipsed by that of direction and management. Forts, naval 
stations and air bases are now known as military stations 
with numerical designators following a well-defined geo- 
graphical division of authority. As a MS-18 I am the equiva- 
lent of the major general of your time. Military Station 
1212, I am favored to learn, was once the site of Fort 
Devens, although I can find only traces of the foundation 
of the headquarters building. “The Triangle” is a term for 
none other than the universities of Harvard, Syracuse and 
Cornell. It is from these institutions, through long-term 
contractual arrangements that we draw our director and 
executive personnel. In the not too distant future The 
Triangle will be the sole source for these personnel. 

Enough for now. Why don’t you take a rocket and come 
up here and see for yourself? My staff assistant for briefings 
will be available for your exclusive pleasure. 

Sincerely, 
T. J. W. BRowNn 
MS 18 USMS 
Directing 


6666 Griffing Circle 
Asheville, North Carolina 


3 July 2015 


MS 18 T. J. W. Brown 

9000th Land Surface Contact Activities Unit 
Military Station 1212 

Ayer, Massachusetts 


Sonny: 

I am sorry that I contributed to this ill-sustained nonsense 
in corresponding with you. And I decline your kind invita- 
tion for a staff briefing. Let us delve no farther into who, 
where, how, or why you are doing whatever you're doing. 

Should it be a normal function of your service to place 
you in retirement some day, you are welcome to Asheville. 
I have a few vacant lots from which you may select a site 
for a home. I will give you the site free provided you refrain 
from any service reminiscing and keep your trap shut in my 
presence about this hybrid monster of a governmental 
agency you apparently serve so proudly. 

Arlington has long been full but I have a plot here and 
if I am in it at the time you retire, my last will and testament 
will accommodate you. 

In the meantime, yours for better layering, bigger pyra- 
mids, less job dilution, more administrative automation, 
clearer and brighter norms, sharper organizational stimuli, 
rounder circular executive relationships, healthier environ- 
ments of decision, ad infinitum. 

Good luck on your “non-domestic deployment.” You 
might lay a wreath on Fayol’s grave when you transit the 
Republic of France. 

Fondly, 
GRAMPS 
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THE STATE OF OUR INTELLIGENCE 


ALLEN W. DULLES 


Director, Central Intelligence Agency 


This article is drawn from an address delivered by Mr. 
Dulles at a dinner of the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences 


in New York City on 26 January. 


'N time of war intelligence is often dramatic. In peace- 

time good intelligence rarely is spectacular. It can 
and ought to be quiet, inconspicuous, painstaking, but 
also guiding and safeguarding. It should warn in ad- 

vance, and help to stave off crises. It should also help 

affirmatively toward the development of a dynamic 
policy and strategy. If it does its job properly it may 
never need to be sensational; it should not be pub- 
licized. 

It is not my contention that all of the failures could 
have turned into successes even if the intelligence had 
been near perfection and been heeded, and even if 
the political and military leaders of the past who were 
interpreting the intelligence had always had the wisdom 
of Socrates. Neither situation prevailed. 

It is my contention, however, that it is possible 
somewhat to narrow the range of miscalculation by the 
continual improving of our intelligence, and by per- 
fecting the methods by which we get that intelligence 
quickly and clearly to those who have the duty of 
making great decisions. Here we are making real 


progress. 


Our organization for intelligence: 
CIA as coordinator and analyzer 

The experience of World War II taught us some- 
thing which countries like the United Kingdom and 
most of the major European powers had learned well 
before us, namely, that an effective intelligence system 
is important to national security. 

In reaching this same decision in 1947 we did not 
attempt, and I believe wisely, to creat a unitary system. 
Rather it is a coordinated, integrated system. The Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency has large responsibilities for 
coordinating the overall intelligence effort, but does not 
supplant the work of other agencies. 

In the United States Intelligence Board, over which 
I have the honor to preside, we bring together the in- 
telligence representatives of the Department of State, 
the Department of Defense, of the Military Services, 
and others who have capabilities in the collection field 
or in the analysis of intelligence. Included on the Board 
are representatives of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to aid where domestic intelligence matters have in- 
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ternational implications, and of the Atomic Energy 
Commission with its expertise in the nuclear field. Of 
course we draw upon the great knowledge and experi- 
ence of private organizations such as those which so 
many of you represent and we benefit from the wisdom 
of our scholastic and educational institutions. 

The United States Intelligence Board has the re- 
sponsibility for analyzing all relevant intelligence col- 
lected by, or available to, all agencies of government. 
The resultant product, in the form of coordinated 
memoranda and estimates, attempts to cover, on a 
world-wide basis, the developing trends, military, politi- 
cal and economic, which bear upon our national se- 
curity. 

It is our purpose to get our estimates out in time 
to be of use. Post mortems of lost opportunities are 
valuable to help us improve for the future; they are of 
little use in developing a policy for the present. 

The responsibility for effecting the coordination of 
intelligence and issuing the resulting product lies with 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 


Obtaining and analyzing 
intelligence of International Communism 


The analysis of human behavior, the anticipation of 
human reactions in a given situation, can never be 
assigned to a computer machine, and sometimes baffles 
the cleverest analyst. We have, it is true, drawn up 
long lists of crises indicators to be checked off in vari- 
ous situations where belligerent or hostile actions are 
threatened. These lists, based on long experience, are 
useful but the future is rarely like the past; and we 
only have some forty years’ experience in dealing with 
International Communism of the Moscow variety and 
ten years’ experience with Communism directed from 
Peiping. 

Today in the Soviet Union more information is be- 
coming available to the outside world than was the case 
in the past. This applies particularly to the develop- 
ment of Soviet peacetime economy, their competence 
in the various peaceful industrial fields, and their 
problems in trying to apply Marxist theories in agri- 
culture, which has proved to be a costly and unsuccess- 
ful undertaking. 

In the military area, however, the Soviets attempt, 
even today, to maintain as strict a veil of secrecy as in 
the old times of Stalin. As an exception from time to 
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time Mr. Khrushchev himself, as he has done in his 
own recent “State of the Nation” address, tells us of 
his plans. Now he proposes to reduce his military 
manpower to phase over from the bomber to the guided 
missile, and largely to abandon surface naval vessels 
and emphasize the submarine. Of course we have to 
analyze his statements in order to determine what 
part is hard fact and what part is said to beguile us. 

The Kremlin’s security is good, but a great deal is 
known to intelligence beyond the trickle of military 
information that is given out officially. In fact, the 
greater part of what Khrushchev has now told us 
about this military planning had been anticipated many 
months ago, and long since our estimates had been 
revised to take account of the slackening in aircraft 
production, the change in emphasis in the Navy and 
the Soviet’s vigorous and orderly program in the field 
of guided missiles. 

The proposed reduction in military manpower comes 
somewhat belatedly as far as the Soviet Union is con- 
cerned. We ourselves had done this much earlier. For 
the Soviet it is in part a response to the change in 
emphasis as a result of new weaponry. It is also calcu- 
lated to help meet the requirements of their industry 
for more manpower during this period when the Soviet 
is feeling the effects of the reduced birth rate of the 
war years. 

Even after these announced reductions, however, we 
should not forget that the Soviets would retain a 
formidable balanced military establishment, in no way 
wholly dependent on their missile strength. 


The methodology of preparing 
U. S. intelligence estimates 


The stress which Khrushchev has laid on ballistic 
missiles, or rockets as he prefers to call them, and the 
resultant discussion in the Congress and in the press 
about where we stand in the missile race, has recently 
directed considerable attention to intelligence estimates. 
There seems to be some confusion about what I might 
call the methodology in their preparation. I should like 
to try to set this straight. 

First: Our intelligence estimates do not attempt to 
give a comparative picture or net estimate as to where 
we stand vis-a-vis the USSR in weaponry. We, in 
Intelligence, are not authorities on American military 
programs. Naturally our own domestic experience and 
our knowledge as to the state of the art in this country, 
are useful guides in judging others’ capabilities. Our 
job is to determine where the Soviet Union now stands 
in the missile and other military fields, and where it 
is going in the immediate future. We are not in the 
business of passing upon whether there is such a thing 
as a missile gap. 

Second: The analysis of any given Soviet weapons 
system involves a number of judgments. ‘These include, 
for example: Soviet capability to produce the system; 
probable Soviet inventories of the weapons system as 
of today; the role assigned to this system in Soviet 
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military planning; the requirements the Soviet high 
command may lay down for the weapon over the fu- 
ture. All these judgments are to some degree interde- 
pendent. They lead to a calculation of how far and 
how soon the Soviets are likely to develop the system. 
Manifestly this kind of estimating is of the highest 
importance to our own planning. 

Third: It is difficult to predict how much emphasis 
will be given to any particular weapons system until the 
research and development stage has been completed, 
tests of effectiveness have been carried out and the 
factories given the order to proceed with serial produc- 
tion. No group of people knows this better than you 
do as regards our own military program. Consequently 
in our estimates we generally stress capabilities in the 
early stages of Soviet weapons development and then, 
as more hard facts are available, we estimate their 
probable programming, sometimes referred to as in- 
tentions. 

Finally: What I am describing is not a new or novel 
procedure. Every estimate of this nature regarding mili- 
tary hardware, irrespective of the type of weapon, 
whether it be a missile, a submarine or an airplane, 
goes through this general process of analysis in the 
intelligence community and has done so for many years. 
First we assess the Soviet capabilities in each of these 
fields and then as the evidence accumulates and as a 
pattern begins to emerge, we reach our estimate as to 
the likely construction program. 

The fact that in the later years of development we 
can crank into our estimates more of the elements of 
programming and future intentions than we can at 
the beginning does not indicate any change in the in- 
telligence approach to the problem. It merely means 
that our sources of information in one year may permit 
of a judgment which is always needed by the planner, 
but one which could not have been properly made 
earlier. 


The impact of intelligence estimates 
on U. S. military programming 


There is no tendency in the intelligence community 
to underestimate Soviet sophistication in any phase of 
the missile field, or the progress they have been making 
in developing their long-range missile system. We have 
not downgraded this system this year as contrasted 
with last year. 

However it would be just as wrong to let the Soviet 
talk the world into believing that the ICBM, powerful 
as it is, constitutes the only armament with which a 
country should equip itself. I believe that the Soviet 
is trying to take advantage of the ape | they have 


achieved with respect to both missile and space pro- 


grams in order to make the unsophisticated believe that 
these achievements mean overall superiority in the 
military field. Such superiority, in the opinion of more 
qualified experts than I, does not exist. 


* * * 
In viewing problems such as the Soviet strategic at- 
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tack capabilities with missiles and other weapons, we 
in the intelligence community are keenly aware of 
the impact which intelligence estimates may have 
upon our own military posture and our military pro- 
gramming. I can assure you that in preparing them we 
look to nothing but the available facts, disregarding all 
outside enaiiateas political, budgetary or other. 
At times we have overestimated. At times we have 
underestimated. But looking back on the last few years 
with the benefit of hindsight, the record of estimating 
is creditable. Facts have no politics. We are diligently 
seeking and interpreting the facts without fear or favor. 

As regards the influence of a particular department 
or service on our estimative process, I recognize that 
we are all human and have our prejudices and our 
strong convictions. I can also assure you that we have 
such a level of responsibility representing a broad cross- 
section of both civilian and military participation on 
the United States Intelligence Board that there is little 
opportunity for parochial interests or considerations of 
any member to influence the final product. But if any 
member of the Board has a dissenting view on any 
issue, that member is entitled to express it as part of 
the estimate so that the policy maker can judge of it as 
such. 


Getting the product of intelligence 
to the makers of decisions 


In addition to reaching sound intelligence judgments 
on the crucial issues of the day, the other major prob- 
lem of the intelligence officer is to get the reports and 


estimates before the decision-making echelons of gov- 
ernment. In our own government, this means of course 
that the intelligence goes primarily to the President, the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
National Security Council. The latter is, in effect, 
the President in Council, to which the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency is under law primarily responsible. Of 
course, as we see today, intelligence is also made avail- 
able to the Congress, as appropriate, to help in the 
legislative and appropriation processes. 

Past history, as I menial at the outset, is replete 
with instances where the intelligence was available 
but the intelligence office fumbled in the handling of it, 
as well as instances where the intelligence was properly 
reported but not heeded. 


* * * 


During the last ten years that I have been in Wash- 
ington, I have served under two Presidents of differing 
valitical parties. There never has been a time when the 
Director of Central Intelligence has not been able to 
get to the President in a matter of minutes on any 
issue that he considered of immediate importance. 

Nor is this access limited to crises situations. On a 
daily basis we in the intelligence community have an 
opportunity to lay before the President and the leading 
officials of the Department of State, the Department of 
Defense, and the National Security Council our ap- 
praisals of unfolding events of policy significance. This 
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is supplemented by weekly oral briefings which I give 
to the National Security Council, covering important 
current events or dealing with the intelligence back- 
ground of policy decisions that may be before the 
Council. Issues in our foreign relations these days do 
not always wait for the painstaking preparation of 
elaborate staff papers. 

We have no reason to complain that we lack ade- 
quate opportunity to market our product. We have 
every incentive to see to it that our product contributes 
to our national security. 


Where we stand today: 
No reason for easy complacency 


Those who work on Intelligence, are sometimes 
viewed as Prophets of Gloom. Personally I am an 
optimist but also, I trust, a realist, as are my associates 
in the intelligence community. Sometimes we do have 
to be the harbingers of ill tidings because it is our duty 
to report on activities in other lands which might 
detrimentally affect our own national security. 

Today we have on the world scene the Soviet Union, 
Communist China and the Communist Bloc with their 
dynamic industrial, economic and military programs, 
spearheading and directing communist parties, com- 
munist intrigues, and communist subversion on a 
world-wide basis. We must recognize that we face 
stern and relentless competition. 

It is Khrushchev’s present expressed intention that 
this should be competition short of all-out war, but 
whatever may be our views of his intentions, certainly 
no other “holds” will be barred. When he speaks of 
coexistence, it is the type of coexistence that will leave 
the Soviet free to press forward on their mission to 
Communize the world. 

Today in the Free World, we have a great lead in 
our industrial and economic strength. It is more than 
twice that of the Soviet Union and if we include our 
Allies in the Free World, while adding to the Soviet 
the present potential of Communist China and the 
satellites, the lead of the Free World is still greater. 

On the other hand the peoples in the Communist 
nations are being driven to work harder to make their 
communist system a universal one, than we are work- 
ing to assure ourselves that these aggressive and sub- 
versive aims are defeated. 

So far the Soviet has shown great ability to channel 
their growing resources into fields which build up their 
national power, including their military might. Their 
leaders have succeeded in persuading their people to 
be content with a much smaller share than we of con- 
sumer goods and of what we consider the essentials to 
a well-rounded life, so that they, the Soviets, can build 
up their heavy industry, turn out military hardware 
and have plenty left over to support International Com- 
munism. We believe that the value of their total annual 
military outlay approximately equals our own. 

There is no cause, therefore, for us to view the 
future with any easy complacency. 
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THE WORD IS GO 


GENERAL BRUCE C. CLARKE 
Commanding General, USCONARC 


This article is drawn from a talk General Clarke gave at 
a meeting of the Fort Hood Chapter of AUSA at Killeen, 
Texas, 28 January. 


HE membership of our Association expresses the 

very spirit of the One Army concept. It includes 
every rank, branch and component of the Army. Equal- 
ly significant, i it includes many private citizens whose 
only connection with the military is the one that really 
counts: A dedicated interest in the preservation of the 
United States against any and every kind of enemy 
strategy, threat or employment of armed force! 

Though our mutual interest in national defense in- 
cludes strong air and naval forces, it is highly fitting 
that so many private citizens are members of the Asso- 
ciation of the United States Army. It is fitting because 
the Army is so representative of the American people. 

More than any other members of the Armed Forces, 
the ground combat soldier personifies the American 
citizen under arms. He is not of a caste apart from his 
people; he is their champion. He embodies their col- 
lective determination to impress their will on the course 
of history. 

It is a source of pride as well as a source of national 
strength that the Army continues to draw upon the 
general populace for personnel through selective serv 
ice. Your Army is the only service whose ranks are 
filled today by legal recognition that military service is 
not only a rewarding career but a solemn obligation of 
citizenship. 

Better than two out of three members of the Army 
are nonprofessional—citizen soldiers of the N National 
Guard and Army Reserve. Even within the Active 
Army, more than half of the private soldiers in our 
divisions are noncareer men. More than half of the 
officer corps on active duty are Reservists. 

No less than a modern army, a modern air force and 
navy are vital to national security. But the role of the 
army is primary. For national sovereignty begins with 
an army. And I deem it no idle coincidence that the 
historical course of democracy closely parallels the im- 
portance that freedom-loving peoples have accorded 
their army. 


Combat knows no distinction; on the 
battlefield it’s One Army all the way 


Now I’m not going to leaf through the pages of 
history to _ that there has never been anything 
but One Army in every war our country has ever 
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fought. There are many members of our Association 
who already know this because they helped write re- 
cent chapters of that history. 


Nor is there any need to dwell upon the peacetime 
necessity for achieving wartime unity. It is obvious that 
we no longer have time to weld diverse elements into 
a team after the shooting starts. It is obvious that we 
must develop the necessary aptitudes and attitudes in 
advance, From the very outset of any kind of shooting 
war, all components and branches would be involved. 
Combat knows no distinction whatsoever between the 
Regular, the Guardsman and the Reservist. 


It is just as obvious that we can not afford to indulge 
in inter-component or inter-branch competition for pub- 
lic support or budgetary emphasis. The Army’s needs 
are too vital to the nation for us to diffuse our public 
influence and fritter away our efforts in any kind of 
petty press-agentry. In public as in professional com- 
petence, national security today demands “One Army.” 

To promote public and professional unity is one of 
the objectives of the AUSA. Largely in result of 
AUSA’s growth, the American press and public are 
better gyn about Army matters today than ever 
before. I daresay there is not a responsible goes Ie in 
any community of our country, who hasn’t read « 
heard of our need for more strategic airlift, cross-coun- 
try mobility and modern weapons. Both the Association 
and the Active Army have done a good job of telling 


our people what we lack. 


The nation’s biggest military asset: 
well-organized, well-trained, well-led soldiers 


But I wonder if we have told them enough about 
the gains that their Army has made in the last decade. 
The Army, too, has come a long way—despite the 
budgetary limitations that have been publicized so 
much in recent print. And I wonder sometimes if the 
public recognizes the progress that we have made. Do 
they realize how much has been gained with their 
hard-earned Army tax dollars? 


So I'd like to touch now on our growing assets in- 
stead of our deficits. Knowing the plus is just as im- 
portant as knowing the minus—maybe more important 
when you consider how many battles have been lost 
in advance by lack of confidence. 

The biggest gain that the Army has made since Jan- 
uary 1950 is in the most valuable asset that an army 
can have. It is also the most expensive asset in terms of 
actual defense dollars: Well-organized, well-trained and 
well-led soldiers! 


Ten years ago, the United States Army was a skele- 
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ton. Most of our divisions had only two under-strength 
battalions per infantry regiment. In our artillery bat- 
talions there were only two firing batteries. Some di- 
visional units like the heavy tank battalion were imag- 
inary. 

Ten years ago, the Army Reserve was composed al- 
most entirely of paper units. We had names on paper— 
not men in training. The rank and file of the National 
Guard consisted mostly of recruits. Tactical training 
above the squad level was impossible. 

Over in Europe in those days, it was truthfully 
quipped that all the Russians needed to march to the 
English Channel was boots. 

Today, all of our Active and Reserve divisions are 
organized pentagonally for either nuclear or conven- 
tional warfare. Instead of paper units, the National 
Guard and Reserve are now manned at the maximum 
strength authorized by law. Instead of recruits and 
aging veterans, the ranks are now filled with young 
soldiers who have recently completed a minimum of 
6 months’ active duty training. 

Just within the last 18 months, Army Reserve units 
have gained more than 120,000 men—most of them 
with 2 years of recent service in the Active Army. 
That's an increase in strength of nearly 50%. In addi- 
tion we have more than 700 thousand recently trained 
men in the Ready Reserve reinforcement pool. In a 
matter of hours, they can fill up all units of the Army 
to wartime strength. 

As the result of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, all 
men coming into units of the Reserve forces are now 
pre-trained in a needed military occupational specialty. 
Enrollments in service schools and extension courses are 
at an all-time high. For the first time in peacetime, Re- 
serve force training has advanced to the unit phase. 

Ten years ago, antiaircraft protection for our major 
cities and industrial complexes was virtually nonexist- 
ent. Today, National Guard and Active Army missile 
battalions are on guard around the clock at more than 
200 sites. 


Assets in new kinds of hardware; 
mostly on the boards, but coming 


Not only in trained manpower but mentally and 
materially, the Army has made great progress during 
the last decade. New tactics, new techniques and new 
tools have been developed at an unprecedented pace. 
Ten years ago, who could have imagined that we would 
now have: 

e A shoulder weapon with a target-seeking antiaircraft 
shell? 
e A diesel-electric cross-country train? 
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e A hand-held weapon that can knock out a heavy 
tank? 

e Artillery missiles with a range of 200 miles or more? 
e A plane capable of both horizontal and vertical 
flight? 

e A vehicle that can travel over land and water on a 
cushion of compressed air? 

e@ A helmet radio? 

e An antimissile missile? 

It is true, of course, that many of our marvelous new 
tools are not yet in the hands of troops. Many are still 
in pilot production. Some are only in prototype. 

But the fact remains that the Army has not been 
standing still. It has moved farther in the past decade 
than in any five decades of previous peacetime history. 
Instead of clinging to the concepts of World War II 
and Korea, we have prepared for a revolutionary ad- 
vance in tactics. 

Regardless of present deficits, the United States 
Army has never been better prepared in peace for war! 

Let’s not sell the Army short! Let’s count our bless- 
ings out loud now and then. Let people know what a 
good investment the Army has been for their tax dol- 
lars—the kind of investment that is worth more money 
in the future. 


The myths of the Fifties give 
way to good sense in the Sixties 


And let’s not forget to include the armies of our 
friends and allies when we count our blessings. Every- 
one has heard about the 175 Russian divisions. But 
how many Americans know about the 200 divisions of 
the free world that we've helped train and equip? 

In my opinion, there is real reason for optimism dur- 
ing the coming decade. Our people no Sones labor 
under the delusion that the nuclear-armed missile or 
bomber can replace the ground combat soldier. That 
dangerous rhea of the frantic fifties is just about as 
dead as the dodo. 

More and more, the public realizes that there is no 
short cut to preserving the peace—no way to get it 
cheaper wholesale by a bigger bang for a buck! There 
is growing awareness that nuclear parity makes limited 
war more inviting to an aggressor than a mutually de- 
structive world war. There is also growing recognition 
that a greater degree of material sacrifice by all of us 
may be necessary to avoid human sacrifice. 

In short, I believe the American people are rousing 
to reality—thanks in no small way to the efforts of 
patriots like you. With the continued leadership and 
support of the AUSA, I am confident that the Ameri- 


can people will never sell their Army short! 
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BASIC RESEARCH 


An Essential Ingredient of Military Power 


Lt. Gen. ARTHUR G. TRUDEAU 
Chief of R&D, Department of the Army 


This article is drawn from a talk General Trudeau de- 
livered at Los Angeles on 3 February to the Military Elec- 


tronics Institute of Radio Engineers. 


O one can afford to disregard the threat of Soviet science 

and technology to our industrial strength and mil- 
itary might. The recent Soviet inroads should be viewed 
with great alarm. Unless we make greater use of the sci- 
entific and technological abilities of our people we could 
fall prey to these Soviet advances. We must intensify the 
use of our national talents to maintain superiority in this 
vital race with the Communists. As Senator Lyndon John- 
son stated sometime ago, “If we remain economically and 
militarily strong, we need have no fear.” I agree, but all 
things are relative; hence, we must strive to push ahead 
and keep our lead at all costs. The only way to insure 
that we have the determination to defend ourselves to the 
end, is by having the capability to do so. 

In the Army Research and Development Program we 
depend on science and technology to assist us in meeting 
the anticipated needs of the future. We conduct a sub- 
stantial amount of basic research in addition to applied 
research and development. The scope of our activities 
covers an extremely wide spectrum of developments, We 
feel our responsibility very keenly whether we are seek- 
ing better mobility, communications, firepower, or utiliza- 
tion of the soldier himself. 

In the research area we have almost 2600 research tasks 
spread across 16 major scientific disciplines. This work, 
which costs almost 90 million dollars a year, is conducted 
at 38 Army installations and by nearly 400 American col- 
leges, universities, scientific research institutions, and prime 
contractors. 

We will continue to stress basic research; it is the key 
to future development. As a matter of fact, our research 
progress today is the chief determinant of how our weap- 
on art will progress during the next decade and beyond. 
This country needs to expand greatly basic research in 
the present technological race with the Communists. 

* * 

One of our most important basic research areas is elec- 
tronics. We spend about five million dollars each year 
in this area alone. 

Here we are interested in a variety of approaches. You 
are familiar with the hue and cry of “make it smaller’— 
“make it lighter’—“make it better,” which have led to 
substantial size reduction or microminiaturization. As you 
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know, electronic parts have,been reduced in size by modu- 
lar concepts so that now instead of 7,000 parts per cubic 
foot, we can put 350,000 parts in the same space; even 
this figure can be increased by a factor of ten in certain 
fuze applications, and using solid circuit techniques even 
that is only a beginning. 

Although in the early stages of research, we are seek- 
ing a single block of solid material to replace the module. 
Success here will give us not only additional size reduc- 
tion, but more important, a major gain in reliability. Al- 
though just a gleam in the eye, we are now investigating 
“molecular electronics” and hope to design molecules to 
behave like an amplifier, oscillator, or what have you. 

Also, on the horizon in electronics are the so-called, 
solid-state amplifiers. Historically the first of these is the 
MASER, the microwave amplifier whose incredible sensi- 
tivity and low noise level stem from the fact it is cooled 
to cryogenic temperatures. Two other competitive and 
more recent solid-state devices are the parametric ampli- 
fier and the tunnel diode. Incidentally, some scientists 
believe it may be possible to establish a world-wide com- 
munication system through the use of solid-state devices 
which can pick up signals normal amplifiers would miss. 
They hope to achieve transmission of television images 
in this manner, also. 


* * . 


Metallurgy has also made tremendous advances in the 
last ten years and can be expected to surge beyond the 
boundaries of our imagination in the next few years. New 
metals with amazing characteristics are being created to 
exploit extremes of temperatures and pressures which we 
are encountering or using in this space age. They promise 
to open new unexplored fields of alloys that will be strong- 
er, more heat-resistant, and lighter than anything that 
we know of today. Missiles, vehicles, and electronic devices 
will benefit from such advances. 

There are many other significant areas of basic research 
which our Army is conducting . . . but those I have men- 
tioned should indicate that basic research is an essential 
ingredient of potential military power as opposed to mil- 
itary power in being. The other part of our over-all R&D 
program, which is applied research and development, con- 
stantly requires new scientific facts and knowledge. These 
can only be uncovered by a high level of scientific en- 
deavor in basic research. By and large, our technology ex- 
ceeds our scientific ability to feed it and our willingness 
to fund it. 
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SECRETS OF STAFFMANSHIP 


The payola for the staff man who arrogantly and 
authoritatively throws the Old Man’s weight around 


is unpopularity, ostracism and — possibly promotion 


Lieutenant Colonel L. GORDON HILL, JR. 


VERYONE knows that a staff serves the commander, 
by advising, recommending, and supervising. But how are 

these things actually done? I offer a few simple rules that 
I think will ensure success for the hard-pressed staff officer 
—young or old, at any headquarters. Wiser heads have 
assured me that they never fail. 

If you are to advise your commander, you need informa- 
tion. The various data you need may be scattered throughout 
your headquarters, but the easiest way to get them is to 
call for a report from the units—over the signature of their 
commanders. In this way, lower-unit commanders will be 
made aware of the significance of your project and you will 
be protected. Don’t worry about number of copies; nowa- 
days unit clerks are well indoctrinated and always furnish 
six to eight copies of everything. 

Complex data must be usable. The proved way of making 
them so is to transfer them onto charts. Use three or four 
colors, but have your charts so involved as to make them 
seem important. Depending on the subject and the impres- 
sion you wish to convey, either exaggerate or compress the 
vertical scale. Be sure to leave some wall space clear so 
no one can charge you with papering your walls with charts. 
With charts around, you need not make trips to subordinate 
units unless someone orders you to. Today’s lower-unit 
commanders are adept at covering up, and visits to them 
only waste your time. 


Project your commanding image early 


Knowing full well that as a staff officer you command 
only a desk, take early steps to set the troops straight on 
this point. Your first contact with most of the subordinate 
unit commanders probably will be by telephone. Find some- 
thing in your field of interest on which all units have been 
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on the staffs of the USAF Air Defense Command and of 
the Command and General Staff College. He is now 
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Economic Power” in the November 1956 issue. 
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lax; talk to each commander in a loud, authoritative voice 
and thus put him on the defensive. Make sure he gets your 
name right the first time. Leave no doubt that he'd better 
do this thing correctly. You might even end up by calling 
for a written report by tomorrow: “The General is inter- 
ested in this right now and I’ve got to give him the straight 
facts.” 

Mavericks among subordinate commanders can be put 
on the rack during the next command inspection. This is 
child’s play. The unit doesn’t exist that can’t be picked to 
pieces by an inspection guided by a 12-page checklist. In- 
cidentally, command inspections frighten even some staff 
people. But the magic gimmick is the checklist—the longer 
the better. That truck may tick like a fine watch and may 
pass an Indianapolis mechanic’s inspection, but in two min- 
utes you can find a half dozen scratches or at least several 
shades of touch-up paint. 

Communications equipment furnishes an opportunity to 
lead the lamb to slaughter. Here again, disregard working 
order. These unit commanders must be made to realize 
that all the brass knobs must shine. Don’t ask many ques- 
tions on these command deals; as sure as sin you'll ask 
something stupid. Keep quiet and you'll plant the impres- 
sion that you know it all—or most of it, anyway. 


Getting the Word to the Troops 


Frequently, a directive from a higher headquarters per- 
taining to your staff specialty will wind up for action on 
your desk. Always indorse such papers with: “For strict 
compliance.” If possible, call for a report stating that the 
action directed has been taken. If higher headquarters omits 
any details as to how the action is to be done, fill them in 
yourself, If the troops are to know about the contents of 
the paper, the last paragraph of your indorsement must say: 
“This letter will be posted permanently on all unit bulletin 
boards.” This is known as Getting the Word to the Troops. 

Sometimes a letter from a subordinate commander or some 
other person in a lower unit, requesting an unusual action, 
finds its way to your IN basket. The mere fact that someone 
took the time to formally request something is evidence that 
the request is not a legitimate one or that some ulterior 
motive lies behind it. No matter how obvious or simple the 
request, you can find something in your 20-foot shelf of 
regulations, letters, directives, bulletins, orders, and SOPs 
that will justify a “not favorably considered” indorsement. 
To recommend approval is the easy way; spend a couple of 
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hours and you'll find a reason to disapprove. 

Some beginners in staffmanship take quite a while to get 
onto the trick of clearing an action paper out of the head- 
quarters. A formal multi-page letter, with stacks of back-up 
material and a lengthy memo for record, must be coordi- 
nated with practically every agency that claims to be a 
staff section. You can get amazing results by cranking in 
some kind of urgency for getting the paper out of the head- 
quarters. Once the urgency is established (any excuse will 
do), the road is clear to by-pass the formal letter and the 
related mass of back-up and resort to the simple and time- 
proved TWX. 

Coordination can be cut to the bone—sometimes elim- 
inated. For some reason the nit-pickers don’t worry with 
TWX because such messages usually save three retypings. 
(But there’s always at least one person who is being coordi- 
nated who will insist on a “usually” being changed to “nor- 
mally.”) Even minor corrections can be made in ink on 
a TWX. This is almost unheard of on a full-length letter even 
though Army Regulations on correspondence have for years 
been urging that minor corrections be made by pen. The 
bit on establishing urgency perplexes some staff officers, 
but usually this can be handled by marking the TWX 
“priority.” There’s really nothing wrong with that because 
any headquarters constantly receives priority TWXs from 
officers who are due to arrive in a week or two: “Request 
transportation and quarters.” 

Another thing you must learn early is that you must 
have authority to do something. The fact that you don’t 
have authority to take some action is an ironclad defense. 
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And, brother, if you don’t have authority, look out’ when 
the wind blows wrong! 


New proposals mean more work 


You'll always find enough work to keep busy, so never 
think about proposing an original action or submitting a 
new idea. That’s dynamite. It will mean only more work for 
you, and if it is not approved, it reflects on you. 

However, when your commander proposes something, go 
along whole hog. You may not have time to think it through, 
but agree with him and suggest it be done right away. You'll 
probably have time to make it workable; in other words, 
call it by the same name but change it around to fit your 
ideas. 

Other staff officers will ask you to comment on their 
papers and studies, and the chief will send similar papers 
to you. Here is where real staffmanship pays off. If the 
subject of a paper is up in the air, it’s safe to point out 
one advantage and balance that with one disadvantage, and 
then offer no objection. Throw in such phrases as it appears 
that, assuming that, or in the foreseeable future. Any sub- 
ject that looks like it may involve your office or generate 
work for you is a simple matter to handle. One approach 
is to recommend additional study; another is that action be 
postponed pending more favorable conditions. If you want 
to give it a knockout punch, recommend that a full study 
be made of its cost. (This goes along with the line of think- 
ing that anything that costs money must be disapproved.) 
You can clobber it with the statement that “this is incon- 
sistent with current policies of the commander.” 
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Once in a while a real opportunity will come your way. 
You'll get an inkling that the commander is thinking about 
a particular action or project. This is the only time you 
should burn the candle at both ends; jump on it and write 
a staff study. Take the gem that fell your way and write 
it as the recommendation; paraphrase it into a conclusion 
and state it as the problem. Dig up sufficient facts—mostly 
favorable—that are related in some way and arrange them 
in the facts-bearing-on-the-problem paragraph. 


Make the facts fit the conclusion 


Now write the discussion paragraph. Point it toward the 
conclusion all the while but do not limit it to the facts. 
Make your discussion support the conclusion. The discussion 
completed, analyze it and: pick out the points not supported 
by facts; list these in the assumptions paragraph. Usually 
you will be able to finish one of these studies in one night. 
Pre-date it a few days and next morning hand-carry it around 
to other staff sections. Imply to your fellow staffers that 
the commander is interested in the project; try to hit each 
officer when he’s busiest. Rush it to the chief’s office and 
make it appear that the study is an inspiration of genius. 

You have some subordinates, so delegate the work to 
them. If you don’t know how to do something, let them 
exercise initiative and imagination. If you do know how, 
tell them precisely how to do it. This is something like 
command supervision. Anyway, use the clean-desk method. 
If anyone catches you with eyes closed and tilted back in 
your chair, you can get around this lapse by saying you 
were trying to figure out how the Air Force with its mis- 
siles got into the artillery business. 

Reserve for important occasions—principally formal brief- 
ings in which you have an opportunity to voice opinions 
—your supreme give-a-good-impression technique. This trick 
hinges on your ability to detect from the commander’s 
reaction his thoughts on the plan or proposal being pre- 
sented. If you think he favors it, when your turn comes, 
say: “This plan is sound.” Practice that a few times to give 
it an authoritative ring. On the other hand, you must be 
prepared to use the reverse: “This plan is not sound.” 


Exploit interpretations 


Some of your staff associates may be puzzled over how 
certain “activities” perpetuate themselves. To the informed, 
this is basic, One of the simpler means is to exploit the 
“interpretation” racket. This sounds difficult, but it is 
not. Several personnel slots may arise mainly by carrying 
on the time-honored practice of “interpreting” the di- 
rectives, regulations, circulars, and the like, from higher 
headquarters. 

For example, a letter from Above saying that “all quarter- 
ton trucks will be repainted within 30 days” is juicy meat 
for interpretation. Does it mean 30 days from the date 
of the letter, or the date you received it? Does “30 days” 
mean calendar days or duty days? In counting days, do we 
skip Jefferson Davis’s birthday if we are stationed in the 
South? Do we repaint an older model jeep that is to be turned 
in in three weeks? 

Why, there’s no end to interpreting. One short directive 
like this is worth at least one letter and two TWXs to higher 
headquarters, along with an implementing indorsement and 
a clarifying letter to lower headquarters. Compute the time 
for writing first drafts, revised drafts, finals, coordination, 
redoing the finals, getting the chief’s OK, retyping the finals, 
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and dispatching. It won’t take many of these a week to 
stay in business. See? 

A little trick of doubling the importance of some plan 
is by raising the classification by one notch. Really, this 
is rather simple. Get in some worthwhile mention of a couple 
of other outfits, and you’re good for a Secret label. In- 
clude the Air Force and the Navy and you'll ring the bell: 
Top SECRET. 


Be a polished staff writer 


Watch the terms you use—written and oral. At every 
opportunity, include at least one of these: dispersion, flexi- 
bility, battlefield mobility. If possible, use all three, Slip 
them into everything. A little practice will surprise you. 
This is known as Progress and tabs you as a forward think- 
er. The importance of this cannot be overemphasized (how’s 
that for a cliché?). In fact, post these three terms under 
the glass on your desk and commit them to memory. Come, 
now, they’re not really hard. 

Finally, never write simple, conversational English. If 
you do, your commander will think you didn’t get as far 
as the fourth grade. Use long, involved sentences that in- 
clude every conceivable qualification and, with the aid of 
a thesaurus, substitute 75-cent words throughout. Never 
use one word when five or ten will mean the same thing. 
In view of the fact that is always better than because. It is 
the tentative opinion of the undersigned carries more weight 
than / believe. Keep on optimizing, finalizing, and quantify- 
ing. This creates the lasting impression that you're a polished 
staff writer. 

Of course, all the tricks I have revealed will work if 
your commander is the type who goes around in a fog and 
is still trying to master a snappy salute. The only trouble 
is that we ain’t got much of them kind no more. 
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NE of the most controversial issues of the European 
campaign during World War II concerns the port 


of Brest. Why did 50,000 U. S. troops undertake a 
strenuous battle for a city on the western tip of Brittany 
300 miles behind the front? Why did they fight for 
more than three weeks and suffer almost 10,000 cas 
ualties to reduce defenses that by then were 500 miles 
behind the main combat forces? Why were these men 
and their equipment and supplies (and air support as 
well) diverted—at the 


height of the pursuit across 
France, 


when transportation facilities and gasoline 
were at a premium—to seize a port that was never used? 

These questions have frequently been discussed by 
participants who consider the decision to take Brest in 
comprehensible. Was the decision an error in command 
judgment—a command decision so cautious as to have 
been a mistake? 
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The facts deserve to be known—not only to set the 
record straight but to illustrate how logistical consider- 
ations in this instance complicated what was essentially 
a simple tactical situation. 

The story starts in mid-August of 1944, as the Ger- 
mans, defeated in Normandy, streamed eastward in 
retreat toward the Seine River. There was little doubt 
that a vigorous pursuit by Allied trooops would carry 
them across and beyond the Seine. If initiated immedi- 
ately and executed boldly, the pursuit might deny the 
Germans time to establish defensive lines; it might take 
the Allies across northern France to the German border, 
perhaps even to the Rhine. 

This was the tactical opportunity presented to the 
Allied leaders. But logistical deficiencies clouded the 
prospects. 

Overlord, the cross-Channel plan and operation, was 
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designed to secure for the Allies a continental lodgment 
—that area of northwest France bounded generally by 
the Seine and Loire Rivers—from which to mount an 
assault against Germany. In order to mount that as- 
sault, the Allies had reckoned they would first need 
to transform the lodgment into a base, which was to 
support the drive to the enemy homeland. In concept, 
therefore, Overlord was fundamentally logistical. The 
presence of Allied combat troops at the Seine, though 
signifying the tactical completion of Overlord, would 
not necessarily satisfy the logistical requirements. 

Two logistical flaws 


As a matter of fact, two logistical flaws marred the 
spectacularly successful situation of mid-August. 

First, with the exception of Cherbourg, the Allies 
had no major ports on the Continent. Planners had 
assumed that the conclusion of Overlord would find 
U. S. troops in possession of the Brittany ports of St. 
Malo, Brest, Quiberon Bay, and Nantes, with the 
British ready to take the Seine ports of Rouen and Le 
Havre. While the British in mid-August could antici- 
pate easing their logistical problems by quickly captur- 
ing the Seine ports and even the Channel ports of 
Boulogne, Calais, Dunkerque—perhaps even Antwerp 
—the Americans had only Cherbourg and the destroyed 
and useless harbor facilities at St. Malo. Strong Ger- 
man garrisons held Brest, Lorient (and thereby the 
Quiberon Bay area), and St. Nazaire (which barred 
the mouth of the Loire River and use of Nantes). As 
a consequence, all supplies arriving on the Continent 


were still coming across the invasion beaches, except 

for small quantities being discharged at such minor 
. : 

ports as Isigny, Granville, and Cancale, and somewhat 

larger amounts at Cherbourg. Though the volume of 

incoming supplies exceeded all expectations, the ap- 
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proach of winter weather threatened soon to curtail the 
supply operations over the beaches. 

Second, the sudden breakout at the end of July had 
disrupted an orderly development of a Continental 
supply system. U. S. troops had burst out of a cramped 
beachhead, and supply distances were no longer count- 
ed in tens of miles but in hundreds. At the time when 
the demands of the static battle of the hedgerows were 
giving way to the different requirements of mobile 
warfare, U. S. First Army relinquished logistical re- 
sponsibilities to the Communications Zone. Instead of 
expanding the depot system as had been planned, 
ComZ had to take on the more pressing a of de- 
livering supplies directly to the combat consumers. 

These deficiencies could not be ignored in an esti- 
mate of the situation. To exploit the promising tactical 
situation by pursuit operations meant, for the Ameri- 
cans, continuing dependence on increasingly hazardous 
supply operations over the beaches and continuing 
reliance on ever-lengthening supply routes (in the ab- 
sence of intervening depots) between the beach and 
combat units. Yet, since pursuit of a defeated enemy 
was axiomatic, the risks of a pursuit based on an in- 
adequate supply apparatus had to be accepted. But 
since Cherbourg was handling less cargo than expected 
and since September gales might terminate beach oper- 
ations on the invasion coast, sheltered waters and port- 
unloading facilities in Brittany remained vital den 
tives. 


The key to Brittany 


Brest was the key to the Brittany ports. It is an 
excellent deep-water roadstead, the largest landlocked 


In block-by-block fighting, infantry with 
accompanying tank destroyers and tanks 
cleared Brest streets of enemy strongpoints 
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WHY BREST? The longer the Germans tied down Allied forces at Brest and the more ition they 
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d the Allies to expend—that 





much less could be brought to bear on the homeland. 


harbor in Europe, and a city joined to the interior of 
France by a good railroad. Allied planners thought 
the Germans would probably destroy the port facilities 
at Brest, and they therefore intended to build a large 
port complex at Quiberon Bay, a complicated engineer- 
ing project. To use Quiberon, and also Lorient, St. 
Nazaire, and Nantes, the Allies had first to clear the 
sea lanes around the Brittany tip by eliminating the 
German naval base at Brest. This meant seizing or 
destroying the submarine pens there, a job for ground 
troops. 

U. S. troops had entered Brittany at the beginning 
of August, and Germans scurried to the port cities, 
which Hitler designated as fortresses to be defended 
“to the last man, to the last cartridge.” Though the 
6th Armored Division bypassed St. Malo and raced to 
Brest in an attempt to seize the port before the Ger- 
mans could wreck it, the German garrison there was 
too strong to permit swift American capture. Another 
U. S. armored division, the 4th, had at the same time 
rushed to Lorient, necessary to develop Quiberon, but 
for the same reason had been unable to take the city. 
With German troops in St. Malo and St. Nazaire, in 
addition to Brest and Lorient, U. S. forces, in order 
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to gain ports, had no alternative but to start reducing 
their defenses one at a time. 

The first attempt was made early in August against 
St. Malo. While the main Allied forces fought the bat- 
tles of Mortain and Argentan-Falaise, the 83d Infan- 
try Division (reinforced) in Brittany fought a bitter 
battle at St. Malo that lasted almost two weeks, time 
enough for the Germans to destroy the port installa- 
tions there. The successful conclusion of the siege-type 
warfare at St. Malo (17 August) coincided with Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's decision that pursuit operations be- 
yond the Seine were in order. While the main Allied 
forces completed destroying the bulk of two German 
field armies and closed eastward to the Seine, U. S. 
VIII Corps moved its 2d, 8th and 29th Infantry Di- 
visions westward through Brittany to Brest. On 25 
August, as Allied forces moved across the Seine in 
strength, VIII Corps launched its attack against the 
Brest fortress. 

Allied leaders anticipated quick success on both 
fronts. In the case of Brest, they believed that the fall 
of St. Malo would weaken the German will to resist 
at the other port cities. They thought that the failure 
of the German counterattack at Mortain and the an- 
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nihilation of German forces in the Argentan-Falaise 
pocket would have a deleterious effect on the morale 
of the Germans defending the Brittany fortresses. 


The Germans meant to stay 


Their. hopes for rapid success at Brest were not ful- 
filled. 

The defenses of Brest were strong. Around the out- 
skirts, about six miles from the center of the city, a 
series of hills afforded excellent outpost positions on 
the landward approaches. Behind the hills were two 
rings of fortifications. The outer ring was composed 
of ancient forts. The inner ring was built around an 
old fortress wall enclosing the naval base and the heart 
of Brest, a wall up to thirty feet high and in some 
places fifteen feet thick. The Germans used both the 
natural features and the French fortifications as the 
base for a modern fortress. Concrete emplacements, 
casemates, and pillboxes, antitank ditches, road barri- 
cades, and minefields blocked the approaches. How- 
itzers and flat-trajectory guns, with cleared fields of 
fire, covered them—guns stripped from ships sunk in 
the harbor by Allied planes, antiaircraft guns sited 
for a ground function as well as for air defense, bat- 
teries of coastal and field artillery on peninsulas near- 
by, emplaced originally to protect the sea entrance into 
the bay of Brest. 

Almost 40,000 troops defended the port. The heart 
of the resistance was the 2d Paratroop Division, tough, 
young soldiers. Their leader, Major General Herman 


B. Ramcke, who had gained prominence in the air- 
borne attack on Crete in 1940, was also the fortress 


commander. Ramcke was determined to obey Hitler’s 
order to hold to the last man, and he inspired his men 
with the same will. Victory at Brest would be meas- 
ured only in the number of days the garrison could 
hold out. The longer the Germans tied down Allied 
forces at Brest and the more ammunition they caused 
the Allies to expend—that much less could be brought 
to bear on the German homeland. 

The American charged with taking Brest, Major 
General Troy H. Middleton, commander of VIII 
Corps, had no easy problem, and the Germans com- 
prised but one facet of his difficulties. The main Allied 
forces driving eastward to the Seine and beyond left 
him with responsibility for a growing rear area between 
his forces in Brittany and those going east. Eventually 
Middleton was guarding a flank 250 miles long with 
only an infantry division, the bulk of an armored di- 
vision, and a cavalry group. This was no mean job, 
especially when added to his major task at Brest. 


Supply difficulties 


Getting adequate supplies for the siege operation at 
Brest was difficult, particularly artillery ammunition, 
supplies of which remained low during most of the 
battle. The main action of the campaign developing 
toward the Seine placed the forces in Brittany some- 
what in the position of stepchildren, denied primary 
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Lt. Gen. William Simpson, CG of the then newly-committed 
Ninth Army, confers with Maj. Gen. Troy H. Middleton, 
CG VIII Corps, which was responsible for Brest, and Maj. 
Gen. Donald Stroh, CG 8th Division, one of the divisions 


committed 


Brest’s dock areas and shipping were badly 
damaged by Allied bombers during the campaign 





rights on supplies that were already far too meagerly 
available for the pursuit. What Middleton regarded as 
minimum tonnage required for his operation, Bradley 
and Patton considered more than enough. Long dis- 
tances, poor communications, intense competition 
among the Allied armies for the inadequate supplies 
available, and improper coordination among command 
echelons hampered the combat operation at Brest. 

Launched on 25 August, the battle for Brest did 
not terminate until 19 September, when the Germans 
finally surrendered. The Allies gained, in addition 
to 38,000 prisoners (of whom 20,000 were combat 
troops), a totally destroyed city and a thoroughly de- 
molished port. ‘Air bombardment, artillery shelling, 
engineer demolitions, and infantry fire had caused 
much of the damage. In addition, the Germans had 
wrecked everything that might have been of use to 
the Americans. Twisted bridge structures blocked the 
waterways, wharves, drydocks, and cranes along the 
waterfront. Even the breakwaters inclosing the naval 
basin and the commercial port had been ruined, and 
scuttled ships lay in the harbor. Practically every build- 
ing in the downtown section of Brest was burned and 
gutted. Demolished houses had tumbled into the streets 
to fill the thoroughfares with rubble. 

The tremendous job of reconstruction and repair 
necessary to rehabilitate the port led the Supreme 
Command to decide not to use Brest for incoming per- 
sonnel and matériel. This was a gradual decision, in 
the making for almost a month. 

The difficult operation at Brest had contrasted bitter- 
ly with the triumph of the pursuit, and Allied com- 
manders had been as elated by the surge toward Ger- 
many as they had been. disappointed by the length 
of the siege at Brest. Interest in the geographically re- 
mote ports of Brittany waned toward the mal 
as optimistic Allied commanders began to expect the 
Channel ports, including still distant Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, soon to come within reach. 

Within this context, SHAEF planners on 3 Sep- 
tember recommended abandoning plans to use the 
ports of Lorient, Quiberon Bay, St. Nazaire, and 
Nantes. British troops captured Antwerp on the follow- 
ing day, and it looked as though the port problem was 
about to be solved. General Eisenhower therefore ac- 
cepted the recommendation of his planners on 7 Sep- 
tember. Had the battle for Brest not already been in 
progress, the planners would probably have suggested 
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abandonment of that operation as well. 

On 13 September, a day after Canadian troops 
captured battered Le Havre, General Eisenhower de- 
cided he still needed Brest to receive newly arriving 
troops and their organic equipment scheduled to come 
directly from the United States. The basis of his de- 
cision was his feeling that no one could predict with 
any degree of certainty when the Channel ports would 
be taken and how long it would take to rehabilitate 
and open for shipping not only the Channel ports but 
also the Seine ports. 

Yet a day later, on 14 September, several days before 
the end of the Brest operation, logistical planners con- 
cluded that the port of Brest would be unnecessary. 
Allied possession of Marseille, seized on 28 August as 
the result of the invasion of southern France, and a 
plan advanced to use Le Havre for U. S. shipping 
caused General Eisenhower to change his mind on 
Brest and accept the recommendations of his planners. 

Though Marseille and Le Havre (the latter opened 
for shipping on 9 October) became ports of entry for 
U. S. troops, equipment, and supplies, they did not 
solve the Allied problem of Continental port capacity. 
Antwerp was the answer. Despite Allied possession of 
Antwerp since early September, the Germans con- 
tinued to hold the Schelde estuary, thereby blocking 
access from the sea to the port. Not until the end of 
November, three months later, was the port of Ant- 
werp finally opened to Allied shipping. Not until then 
was the port problem satisfactorily resolved. 


A measure of caution 


Since the Brittany ports, on which the Allies had 
counted so heavily, were not put to use, what had the 
siege of Brest accomplished? The immediate result was 
elimination of the strong German garrison of aggressive, 
first-rate soldiers. Containing the Brest garrison, accord- 
ing to General Bradley, would have required “more 
troops than we could spare on an inactive front.” And 
according to General Patton, although he and Bradley 
agreed that Brest was useless, they felt that “when the 
American Army had once put its hand to the plow, it 
should not let go.” Successful termination of the siege 
operation at Brest freed VIII Corps and its components 
for the operations developing toward Germany, and 
at the are September these troops joined the main 
body of Allied forces at the Siegfried Line. 

Had the employment of three divisions and valuable 
transport and supplies at Brest adversely affected pur- 
suit operations at a time when troops, vehicles, and 
supplies were desperately needed on the main Allied 
front? The answer seems to be no. The expenditures 
at Brest were slender when compared to the total Allied 
expenditures on the main front. More important, it 
was the absence of an adequate supply system on the 
Continent that limited the pursuit. 

The reason for the Brest operation was the serious 
Allied problem of port capacity. The continuing idea 

(Continued on page 51) 
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DUAL CAPABLE 
ARMY 


UR infantry division, as it is organized today, is a 

compromise. It fills the needs of neither nuclear nor 
nuclear-free war. It could not maintain itself in conven 
tional combat. Even with its recent changes it is too 
heavy to attain the mobility required in nuclear war. 
Why do we keep it it? 

The Pentomic division was organized at the close 
of the Korean conflict, when nuclear war seemed the 
most likely possibility. It represented a drastic departure 
from prey ious organiz: itlons—a light, highly mobile unit 
designed for action on a nuclear battlefield. It a 
upon nuclear fire support for its effectiveness and i 
was designed to exploit the advantages of this new 
weapon. 


More recently we have come to realize that it is 


equally possible we may become involved in a limited, 
nuclear-free war. Obviously we must have an organiza 
tion which can maintain itself in such a conflict. The 
expansion of the conventional fire support means of 
the infantry division answered this need. 

The current division organization stands somewhere 
between the requirements of these two very different 


types of warfare. It can be adapted quickly in one 
direction or the other. 

The great questions are: Have we trained soldiers 
who can also adapt? Do their leaders clearly understand 
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between nuclear and nuclear-free war 
fare? Can they grasp how these differences affect tactics? 

In all honesty, I think the answer to these questions 
must be: No. 


the differences 


Head-in-the-sand attitude 


Today we have a dangerous head-in-the-sand attitude 
toward nuclear tactics. We recognize that this new 
weapon requires some adjustments and we have de- 
veloped this new divisional organization. But that is as 
far as the process of adjustment has gone. When it 
comes to fighting this new organization on the new 
battlefield, we use it much as we did the 1944 divi 
sion. We have new names for things and we think 
a little more like General Patton, but behind the facade 
of terminology the operations orders include very little 
that is new. 

We have failed to recognize the extent of the nuclear 
weapon's influence on the battlefield. It has changed 
combat as drastically as did gunpowder and the internal 
combustion engine. But the problem of adjustment 
confronting the modern soldier is far more dramatic 
and difficult than that which faced his predecessors. 
The introduction of the atomic weapon was so sudden 
that the military leader has had to adapt almost over 
night to the changes it has created. He has had to 
adjust with no practical experience to guide him in 
the tactical use of the weapon. To further compound 
his difficulties, he doesn’t even know if he will use it! 

At least some of our service schools are not meeting 
these challenges. An exercise involving defensive tactics 
of the battle group recently used (1957) in the ad- 
vanced course at one of our schools, presents a situa 
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tion in‘ which nuclear warfare is injected into the latter 
stages of the battle. The student is asked what adjust- 
ments he would make to meet these new conditions. 
Briefly, this is the school solution: Move two of your 
12 front-line platoons back about 750 yards and shift 
your reserve company a like distance. Everyone else 
remain where you are but stay down. 

In a problem drawn up at Leavenworth (Army Com- 
bat Power Exercise)—one so highly regarded it was 
sent on the road to orient officers in the latest thought 
on nuclear tactics—atomic weapons again were intro- 
duced into the latter stages of the action. Except for 
a slight dispersion of units, the entrance of this new 
element into the battle produced no change whatever 
in the conduct of the action! 

I ask you: How can this be? It must make more dif- 
ference than that. Of course it does, but we have chosen 
to ignore it, and we rationalize our unwillingness to 
face the implications of this new weapon in a highly 
questionable manner. Our approach is stated in an 
article, “The Infantry Battle Group—in the Offense” 
(Infantry, July-September 1959). An introduction to 
a tactical problem includes this paragraph: 

“Now let’s take a look at some of the tactical con- 
cepts for the operation of the battle group in the of- 
fense. We shall be concerned with both nuclear and 
non-nuclear combat. While less dispersion may be 
ey in some non-nuclear situations, the decrease 
will be small, due to the threat of enemy nuclear em- 
ployment.” [Italics added.] 

In simpler terms, we'll fight pretty much the same, 
whether we're in nuclear or nuclear-free combat. After 
all, any war we get into will probably end up nuclear 
anyway, so we'll use atomic tactics from the beginning 


and then we'll be ready for anything. 


One approach to two methods 


This is a devious approach. It avoids the issue. Nu- 
clear tactics will be no more effective in nuclear-free 
combat than desert tactics in Malaya. And vice versa. 

This search for one approach to both types of tactics 
must be abandoned. The effort is wasted and dangerous. 
It invites disaster. Perhaps the fact that we have one 
divisional organization has blinded many of us to the 
fact that these are entirely different types of war. We 
have one organization because we cannot afford to 
keep two types of units in being. It is not necessary, 
however, to train a soldier in only one method of fight- 
ing. The American soldier has intellect. He can reason. 
We can say to him: If you have the weapon you do 
it this way; if you don’t have the weapon, you do it 
the other way. We can expect him to understand. 

We must stop teaching our battle leaders how to 
fight in that gray area between the two types of com- 
bat, on battlefields that will never exist, with tactics 
that will succeed in neither type of war. The modern 
soldier must learn the tactics of both types. He must 
understand how they will differ. He must have a grasp 
of the factors which are all-important in one action 
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but insignificant in the other, the positions which are 
decisive in one but suicidal and futile in the other, 
the movements which mean survival in one but lead 
to certain destruction in the other. 

Today our tactical instruction does not teach these 
differences. Nuclear weapons are included in problems 
almost as an Mecho. once everything else has 
been considered. They are not considered essential, 
integrated parts of the action. They are included simply 
because they are too important to be ignored. Instructors 
are handicapped by the fact that they are trying in 
one breath to teach one method of fighting for two 
different sets of conditions. 

The only way to establish in the minds of our future 
combat leaders the fact that these are different methods 
is to establish separate courses in our schools—one in 
nuclear tactics and one in nuclear-free tactics—taught 
by different departments. Separating the subjects in 
this manner would impress on the student the need 
for understanding the essential distinctions, and would 
also provide the instructors of each department the 
opportunity to think clearly on each topic. The in- 
structors in the nuclear-free course could develop new 
ideas in their field without having to stretch and warp 
every concept to fit the uncertain needs of the atomic 
battlefield. The instructors in the nuclear course could 
think constructively in their field relatively free from 
the limiting ideas of the old school. 

I think lessons in nuclear tactics in the advanced 
course of a branch school or of a higher one should not 
be taught effectively in less than 50 hours. This course 
should be divided into three parts: introduction, practi- 
cal exercises, and future developments. 

The introduction is absolutely essential. These hours 
should acquaint the student with the basic differences 
between nuclear and nuclear-free warfare—to permit 
him to shift gears, so to speak—and to evaluate this 
new element in the action before he starts to use it. 

Practical exercises should be like those given in the 
nuclear-free course. The addition of atomic weapons 
to already familiar situations will more graphically il- 
lustrate the differences between the two methods of 
combat. These exercises should be entirely practical in 
nature, avoiding any mention of weapons of the fu- 
ture. They should i designed to teach the student 


to fight the nuclear war of today with today’s weapons. 
Any discussion of what we might expect in the war of 
1975 should be left to the last period of instruction— 


future developments. 


A proposed curriculum 


More specifically, here is the curriculum I propose 
(the figures in parentheses represent the hours devoted 
to each phase): 

Tactical Characteristics of Nuclear Weapons (1-2). 
This period would examine the scientific characteristics 
of nuclear weapons to determine their effect upon 
tactics, even as one studies the nature of artillery or 
machine-gun fire, or the characteristics of the tank. 
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This does not require an exhaustive study of all the 
technical aspects of the weapon, but only those which 
most directly affect its tactical employment. 


Influence of Nuclear Weapons on the Considera- 
tions of Combat (3-6). Once the student becomes fa- 
miliar with the tactical characteristics of the weapon, 
he will be in a position to consider the manner in which 
its presence on the battlefield will alter our view of 
such factors as terrain, mission, organization for com- 
bat, choice of objective, time of attack, and so on. 


Integration of Nuclear Fires (7-8). A study of the 
techniques of integrating and coordinating nuclear 
fires with nuclear-free fires, barrier plans, counterat- 
tack plans, and the like. It is essential to understand 
how atomic fires can be used to complement the effects 
of current weapons. 


Practical Exercise in the Offense (9-16). 

Practical Exercise in the Defense (17-24). 

Practical Exercise in Special Operations (25-40). A 
study of delaying actions, withdrawals, amphibious, 
mountain, airborne and desert operations, and related 
subjects. Again, these should not be exhaustive studies. 


There is no need to review the familiar. This period 
should be designed to illustrate how the weapon has 


changed the manner in which these actions would be 
carried out. 

Future Developments (41-48). This is the time for 
stargazing about fleets of helicopters, aerial jeeps, nu- 
clear bazookas, and other weapons of the future. Dur- 
ing this period students should discuss the weapons of 
the future and the tactics that will be used in employ- 
ing them. Thus, the student gets an idea of the direc- 
tion our thinking is taking. With the background of 
understanding of nuclear weapons he has gained, by 
this time it should be possible for him to discuss intelli- 
gently methods of using this Senmbdies power to bet- 
ter advantage on the battlefield. 

Examination (49-50). 

Such a course is necessary today. We can no longer 
deceive ourselves that we are teaching nuclear tactics 
by the device of dropping the weapon into a problem 
after everything else has Pea arranged. We must stop 
kidding ourselves that we don’t have to teach nuclear- 
free tactics because any war that involves us will end 
up nuclear anyway. We must quit the practice of dodg- 
ing questions of today as we do when we present the 
more dramatic but totally impractical solutions of to- 
morrow’s tomorrow. If we are to survive we must face 
these questions now—logically, intelligently, and boldly. 


THE BREST DECISION 


(Continued from page 48) 


of taking Brest, even though it was geographically re- 
mote from the main front, was like insurance that 
everyone hoped he would not have to collect. What- 
ever the value of Brest as a port in retrospect, a value 
that was in actuality nil, it appeared with certainty at 
the end of August that Brest and other ports were 
needed to supplement the far from adequate port 
capacity of Cherbourg, the minor harbors, and the in- 
vasion beaches. When the Channel ports came within 
Allied reach early in September, - port plans for 
Lorient and St. Nazaire were scrapped, and Allied 
troops did no more than contain until the end of the 
war 15,000 Germans at Lorient and 12,000 at St. 
Nazaire, plus a small pocket northwest of Bordeaux. 
As for Brest, it remained as insurance—in case the 
Channel ports could not be opened rapidly. The com- 
manders who prosecuted the Brest operation to its suc- 
cessful conclusion preferred to be safe rather than 
sorry. The vast a complicated engineering poniers 
necessary to make the Quiberon Bay region a 
entry was altogether out of the question until bye gar- 
rison at Lorient was subdued. In view of the resistance 
at Brest, there could be little hope of speedily reduc- 


ing the defenses at Lorient. Brest could have been re- 
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habilitated for much less than the cost of construction 
at Quiberon Bay. Continued unloading operations 
over the beaches during the autumn, capture of the 
Channel ports and the opening of Le Havre, possession 
of Marseille, and eventually use of Antwerp made such 
action unnecessary. 

Brest, in the final analysis, was a measure of caution, 
a venture in the interest of security. It was a port in 
reserve to meet a contingency that fortunately never 
occurred. In the fluid situation of August and Septem 
ber, disaster could have struck suddenly—the Mortain 
counterattack was too recent an experience. If the 
Allied commanders had been able to look into the 
future and foretell with accuracy the development of 
the campaign beyond the Seine—the successful pur- 
suit and the capture and opening of ports closer to 
the scene of the main combat operations, if they could 
have seen the bitter battle about to develop at Brest, 
their decision to take the port would have been a 
mistake. But who can look into the future and predict 
accurately the course of a campaign or a battle? Fallible 
as are all human beings, the commanders acted prudent- 
ly to preserve the fruits of their success. Recklessness 
can be justified only in retrospect, after the event. To 
have been reckless before the event would not have 
been in keeping with the trust and the confidence 
placed in them to direct the conduct of the war. 
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Major General STANLEY W. JONES 


T is a common mistake to think of “the law” as a final 

or static body of rules. Even lawyers, who should ap- 
preciate the dynamics of legal development, may be heard 
uttering a plaintive “but that’s not the law’ when old 
precedents are shattered. The truth is, of course, that it 
may not have been the law last week and may not be 
a year from now, but today it is. When we reflect that 
this observation is true of military law as well as civil 
law, it should not be considered unusual to find that since 
my previous article, “Changing Concepts in the Admin- 
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istration of Military Justice” [Anmy, July 1958], a siz- 
able number of appellate decisions have brought about 
further changes in the administration of military justice. 

While it is difficult to discern a pattern or trend in 
these decisions, a study of the recent cases indicates that 
the Court of Military Appeals (hereafter referred to as 
“the Court”) is becoming more and more concerned with 
matters which were previously considered to be admin- 


istrative in nature, rather than judicial. This is evident 
in the Simpson, Mildebrandt and May and Cecil cases 
which I will discuss later on. 

Another area of the law which has drawn the Court's 


attention is: sentencing procedures. “One by one, many 
of the time honored and service accepted limitations set 
by the President to circumscribe a court-martial’s authority 
to combine different forms of punishment in one sentence 
have been stricken from military law.” [United States v. 
Jobe, 10 USCMA 276, 27 CMR 350.] These are the 
words used by Judge George W. Latimer of the Court 
of Military Appeals to describe the effect of the Court's 
rulings in this important area of sentences and related 
matters. 


Confinement without discharge 

Article 56 of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, 
provides that “The punishment which a court-martial may 
direct for an offense shall not exceed such limits as the 
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President may prescribe for that offense.” Pursuant to this 
authority, the President has prescribed in the Manual for 
Courts-Martial, United States, 1951 Chereafter cited as 
MCM), the maximum punishments for each offense and, 
in addition, he has prescribed certain limitations as to the 
combinations of punishments that may be adjudged in 
any one sentence. 

Paragraph 127b, MCM, provides, among other things, 
that a court shall not adjudge confinement at hard labor 
for a period greater than six months unless it also ad- 
judges a dishonorable or bad conduct discharge. 

This provision, or one similar to it, has been in each 
revision of MCM since 1917, Nevertheless, the Court of 
Military Appeals, in United States v. Varnadore and in 
United States v. Holt, has held that this provision is in 
conflict with Article 56, UCMJ and therefore, is invalid. 
{9 USMCA 476, 26 CMR 256; 9 USCMA 471, 26 CMR 
251.} The Court reasoned that Article 56 gives the Pres- 
ident the authority to establish only the maximum limits 
of sentences, whereas paragraph 127b, MCM, attempts 
to set minimum limits. The effect of this ruling by the 
Court is that an accused can be sentenced to any period 
of confinement without being sentenced to a dishonorable 
or bad conduct discharge. The Court recognized that “an 
accused sentenced to an extended period of confinement 
is worthless and perhaps a liability to the services.” How- 
ever, in those instances, the Court said, the individual 
could be administratively separated from the service im- 
mediately. 

Partial or total forfeiture? 


In view of the Holt and Varnadore cases, it is not sur- 
prising to find that the Court of Military Appeals also 
held invalid a Manual provision that forfeitures of more 


than two-thirds of a convicted soldier's pay for more than 


six months may not be adjudged unless a punitive dis- 
charge is also adjudged. In the case of United States v. 
Jobe, already referred to, the Court said that this provision 
is subject to attack for the same reasons given in the Holt 
and Varnadore cases. As a result of this decision it is pos- 
sible to have an accused convicted of an offense and sen- 
tenced to total forfeitures without confinement or a puni- 
tive discharge. Theoretically at least, he might be required 
to serve out the remainder of his term of service without 
receiving any money. Though a sentence like this is tech 
nically possible, it is not likely that we will reach this 
ultimate absurdity. No commander or court member needs 
to be told the demoralizing effect it would have on the 
soldier concerned and probably upon his unit. It would 
be interesting to see whether it might be declared cruel 
and unusual punishment, but the service will be better 
off if this academic question is never litigated. The myriad 
problems which would arise from the retention in the 
service of a soldier under an executed sentence to total 
forfeitures but not in confinement would more than justify 
the policy of not approving such sentences. It is, of course, 
within the convening authority's power to change total 
forfeitures to partial forfeitures at the time he takes ac- 
tion in the case; and if total forfeitures were considered 
proper during a term of confinement there is, fortunately, 
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always a commander with power to remit all or part of 
the forfeitures when the soldier is returned to duty. 


Confinement without reduction 


Another substantial change in military justice law in- 
volved the long-established rule in the Army that the status 
of a prisoner sentenced to discharge, or confinement, or 
hard labor without confinement, is incompatible with the 
honorable status of noncommissioned officer. By Executive 
Order, dated 15 December 1916, President Woodrow Wil- 
son included in the Table of Maximum Punishments a 
provision to the effect that a court-martial could not ad- 
judge confinement at hard labor or hard labor without 
confinement against a noncommissioned officer without 
also adjudging reduction to the ranks. [MCM 1917, par. 
349.] Similar provisions were incorporated in subsequent 
Manuals including the current one. 

Paragraph 126e, MCM, 1951, provides that in the case 
of an enlisted person any sentence which as approved by 
the convening authority includes dishonorable discharge, 
confinement, or hard labor without confinement, immedi- 
ately upon being approved automatically reduces the in- 
dividual to the lowest enlisted pay grade. This provision 
came under fire in the cases of United States v. Simpson 
and United States v. Littlepage, with the Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals ruling that this part of paragraph 126e, “is 
so interwoven with the court-martial process that it can- 
not be regarded as anything but judicial in effect.” [10 
USCMA 229, 27 CMR 303; 10 USCMA 245, 27 CMR 
319.] The Court said that the provision, as a judicial act, 
operates improperly to increase the sentence of the court 
and, therefore, is invalid. Consequently, the present rule 
is that reduction of enlisted members is not caused auto- 
matically by any court-martial sentence, unless the court- 
martial reduction is a specific part of the sentence. Thus, 
a senior noncommissioned ofhcer might be sentenced to 
confinement and a punitive discharge and continue to re- 
ceive the full pay of his noncommissioned grade while 
his case is being reviewed by the appellate tribunals un 
less the convening authority takes express action to the 
contrary. In this regard it is interesting to note that recent 
statistics show the average length of time required for 
completion of appellate review in cases reviewed by the 
Court of Military Appeals where the accused entered a 
plea of not guilty and was represented by counsel is 344 
days. 

Although the rule in Simpson and Littlepage must be 
applied in all subsequent cases, neither of these decisions 
affects the commander's authority to reduce enlisted per- 
sonnel for inefficiency in proper cases under paragraph 
28b, AR 624-200. This regulation defines inefficiency “not 
only as technical incompetence, but also as any course of 
conduct affirmatively evidencing that the enlisted member 
concerned . . . lacks those abilities and qualities required 
and expected of a person of his grade and experience.” 
The regulation further provides that “any act or acts of 
misconduct, whether or not such acts also resulted in 
disciplinary action, as bearing upon the efficiency of the 
enlisted member concerned,” may be considered as bear- 
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ing on the individual's eficiency. However, it must be not- 
ed that the administrative reduction of a noncommissioned 
officer who is in confinement in a post stockade or in a 
disciplinary barracks should be effectuated only upon a 
consideration of the over-all record of each individual and 
the particular circumstances of the given case, 


What is probation? 


Until recently two types of suspension of’ sentences to 
punitive discharge were in general use in the Army. The 
first was classified as a probationary sentence and was for 
a < “nite period with a provision for the automatic re- 
mission of the suspended sentence at the end of that 
period. The other, and more commonly used type au- 
thorized by the Manual was the suspension of the sen- 
tence to punitive discharge “until completion of appellate 
review or release from confinement, whichever is the later 
date.” [Paragraph 88e(2) (b), MCM, 1951.] A provision 
for automatic remission was intentionally omitted from 
this form of suspension, and consequently upon comple- 
tion of both of these events (appellate review and service 
of the period of confinement) it was the normal practice 
to execute the discharge without any further proceedings 
unless it was decided that the accused should be restored 
to duty. In the former type of suspension a hearing was 
required before the suspension could be vacated and the 
sentence executed. [Article 72, UCMJ, and paragraph 
97b, MCM, 1951.] 

It was the policy of the Department of the Army ac- 
tively to encourage convening authorities to suspend most 
sentences to punitive discharge “until completion of ap- 
pellate review or release from confinement, whichever is 
the later date.” The punitive discharge was ordered ex- 
ecuted in accord with the terms of the suspension unless 
the accused had been selected for restoration to duty in 
the meantime. Thus, it was possible for a soldier who had 
been restored to duty to earn an honorable discharge for 
the total period of his service. On the other hand, one 
whose punitive discharge had been executed while serv- 
ing his confinement could not be so credited for the period 
of his service which preceded the execution of his sen- 
tence to punitive discharge. 

In the cases of May and Cecil the Court of Military 
Appeals said that all suspensions now create a probationary 
status, and therefore, the discharge cannot be executed 
without a hearing at which the accused must be repre- 
sented by counsel. [10 USCMA 358, 27 CMR 342; 10 
USCMA 371, 27 CMR 445.] At the hearing it would be 
necessary to show that the accused violated some express 
or implied condition of his probation before the sentence 
could be executed. 

The dissenting judge felt that the decision “strips from 
offenders the prospect of a very substantial benefit.” This 
is probably correct in so far as it concerns the offender, 
who in the opinion of the convening authority, has a 
marginal potential for restoration to duty. Prior to May 
and Cecil, and pursuant to the policy announced in para- 
graph 3, AR 633-10, convening authorities would suspend 


sentences to punitive discharge until completion of ap- 
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pellate review, or confinement unless it positively appeared 
that the accused was found to be “unfit for restoration 
to duty.” (This policy has been revoked by DA Message 
409510.) In future cases, however, the convening author- 
ity can effect only a probationary type suspension. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that the number of such suspen- 
sions will be relatively small compared with the previous 
number of non-probationary type suspensions.* Further- 
more, experience has shown that not all of the accused 
persons welcome their newly discovered status. 

It is noted that all the cases discussed thus far have 
involved sentencing procedures. Other significant changes 
in military law since my other article have involved a 


variety of subjects. A brief review of these cases is con- 
sidered appropriate. 


Disobedience of orders while on leave 
The case of United States v. Mildebrandt, raises some 


* The validity of this conclusion is strengthened by a considera- 
tion of the following statistics: 

(1) Number of suspensions of discharges contained in conven- 
ing authority actions in cases received in the Office of The Judge 
Advocate General of the Army during May and June 1959 follow- 
ing decision in May and Cecil: 

May June 

Dishonorable Discharges adjudged 73 40 

Dishonorable Discharges suspended 17 1 

Bad Conduct Discharges adjudged 84 36 

Bad Conduct Discharges suspended 21 I 

It should be noted that the number of cases are those received 
without regard to the date of trial or date of action by the con- 
vening authority. 

(2) The number of cases in which discharges were adjudged 
and in which they were suspended for the first quarter of fiscal 
year 1959 are set out below for comparison with actions taken 
after May and Cecil: 

Discharges adjudged 892 

Discharges suspended 558 





interesting questions on this subject. [8 USCMA 635, 26 
CMR 139.) During the latter part of 1956 the accused 
was heavily burdened with personal financial problems. 
In order to augment his income he requested a 30-day 
leave of absence during which time he anticipated civilian 
employment. The leave was granted on condition that he 
make weekly reports of his financial condition to his com- 
manding officer. When the accused did not comply with 
this order, he was ordered to return to his station. There- 
after, he was tried for and convicted of disobedience of 
the order to report to his superior officer “during . . . [a 
specified period of time] concerning his . . . indebtedness. 
...” The Court of Military Appeals set aside the convic- 
tion because the order was “so all-inclusive that it is unen- 
forceable.” 

The decision recognized the general rule that under 
some circumstances an order to report the status of his 
indebtedness may be lawfully issued to a member of the 
military service. However, this does not mean that every 
order directing an accused to make a full disclosure about 
his personal business is valid. An order of this nature may 
be invalid for any number of reasons, such as: (1) it 
might compel him to disclose transactions which have a 
tendency to incriminate him, (2) it might require him 
to breach confidential communications, or (3) it might 
require him to publicize fmancial involvements which 
are of no concern to the military. An order which tends 
to violate any of these restrictions would very likely be 
declared to be illegal. The appellate court said, “we will 
leave for future determination how far military command- 
ers may go in carrying out a financial responsibility pro- 
gram, if at all.” 

This decision opens another area of doubt. In ruling 
on the question of the legality of the order to the accused 
while he was in a leave status, the Court implied that 
orders to enlisted members of the military service while 
in such a status would not be enforceable unless their 
performance is compelled by the presence of some grave 
danger or unusual circumstances. The problem is to de- 
termine what constitutes a “grave danger” or “unusual 
circumstances.” Would it be something necessary to the 
successful pursuit of a military mission, or would it be 
some action required to maintain morale, discipline or good 
order? 


Orders restricting freedom of speech 


Because of efforts on the part of the accused, in the 
case of United States v. Wysong, to impede the progress 
of an official investigation involving his wife, stepdaughter, 
and several members of his company, the accused’s com- 
pany commander told him “not to talk or speak with any 
of the men in the company concerned with this investi- 
gation except in the line of duty.” [9 USCMA 249, 26 
CMR 29.] The Court of Military Appeals set aside this 
conviction because the order was so broad in nature and 
all inclusive as to be illegal. The Court characterized the 
order as having “severely restricted the accused's freedom 
of speech.” Like the Mildebrandt case, this decision leaves 


an area of doubt as to the scope of a commander's au- 
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thority. However, it would appear that if the order had 
been made specific as to persons, subject, time, definite and 
certain, it might have been sufficient to support a convic- 
tion. How narrow, or how specific an order of this nature 
need be can only be determined by the litigation of future 
cases. 


Forgery of Class Q allotment checks 


Although the decision of the Court of Military Appeals 
in United States v. Woolridge actually involves the in- 
terpretation of a rule of evidence, the practical effect of 
the decision is that now it is virtually impossible to prove 
a case of forgery by her husband of a wife’s signature 
on a Class Q Allotment check. [10 USCMA 510, 28 
CMR 76.] ; 

The evidence presented in the Woolridge case shows 
that the wife of the accused had been receiving Class Q 
allotment checks for the years 1954, 1955, and 1956 at 
her residence in St. Louis, Missouri. However, she did 
not receive any checks for the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April 1957. The apparent reason for 
this was that the accused had signed her name to and 
cashed the checks without her authority. It seems that 
several times at undisclosed periods the accused, who was 
stationed at Fort Devens, had written to his wife advis- 
ing her that he wanted her to come to Fort Devens. When 
she refused he told her that she “wouldn't receive any 
more allotment checks.” 

The accused was tried and convicted of four offenses 
of forgery of his wife’s signature in violation of Article 
124, UCMJ. The defense objected to the wife of the 
accused being called as a prosecution witness, on the 
grounds that the accused was entitled to assert the legal 
privilege prohibiting one spouse from testifying against 
the other, but the objection was overruled. (Paragraph 
148e, MCM, 1951, provides that both the husband and 
the wife are entitled to a privilege prohibiting the use of 
one of them as a witness against the other, unless the 
husband or the wife is injured by the offense with which 
the other is charged.) The Court gf Military Appeals 
reversed this conviction on the grounds that the wife 
should not have been permitted to testify against her 
husband in the absence of a showing that the signing 
of the allotment checks “resulted in an injury to her.” 

The majority of the Court found no injury under these 
facts. In a dissenting opinion, one of the judges argued 
that the circumstances of this case did indicate that the 
wife had been injured, He reasoned: 

Funds received by a wife in the form of allotments are 
for her current use in living. Legalistic arguments can be 
made that she can recoup her losses by making a claim against 
the Government each time her signature is forged. That argu- 
ment overlooks the obvious, for food, clothing, and housing 
accommodations cannot be purchased by contingent claims 
and, if the view is to prevail that an accused might be au- 
thorized to sign his wife’s name in view of his asserted in- 
terest, then the Government is not obligated to repay the 
wife. But, in all events, while the process of proving claims 
against the Government go on, the wife may have the un- 
happy choice of applying for relief or going without the neces- 
sities of life. I know not what it takes to injure some people, 


but I venture to suggest that to all but the wealthy service 
wife, depriving them of the monthly sums due under the 
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allotment program would not only be an injury, it would 
be a calamity. ‘ 


CO’s power to order a search 


The incident which gave rise to the problem in the 
case of United States v. Brown took place in South Korea 
in June 1959. [10 USCMA 482, 28 CMR 48.] The ac- 
cused and nine other soldiers, all of whom were on pass, 
were transported by Army truck to a place described as 
“Community Center 1.” Six or seven of the ten soldiers 
on the truck had been suspected of using narcotics. The 
accused’s commanding officer received information that 
one of the ten had borrowed ten dollars before going on 
pass. Included in the group was one soldier, not the ac- 
cused, who reputedly had been “caught” with narcotics 
but had never been tried because of a difficulty in the 
chain of custody. Acting upon his suspicions, the com- 
manding officer arranged for a search of all ten upon their 
return. When they returned on the truck all ten were 
“apprehended,” searched, stripped, and searched again. 
Two bottles of heroin were found on the accused. 

The accused was tried for wrongful possession of heroin 
in violation of Article 134, UCMJ. At the trial of the 
case when the Government attempted to introduce the 
two bottles of heroin into evidence the defense objected 


on the grounds of illegal search. The objection was over- 
ruled and the accused was convicted. The Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals held that this was an illegal search and hence 
the evidence obtained from it could not be admitted into 
evidence against the accused. The majority said: 


The action of . [the accused’s commanding officer] 
here was with utter disregard for the rights of the accused 
and the others. He acted upon mere suspicion with no factual 
basis for his action. He ordered a wholesale search of all those 
in the truck, those ‘ cted” and those regarded as com- 
pletely innocent. He — d that any suspicious objects be 
seized and turned over to him. The search was general and 
exploratory in nature and wholly lacking in reasonable cause. 
Without the evidence obtained as a result of the illegal 
search, i.e., the bottles of heroin, the prosecution's case must 


fall. 

Does this mean that in the future searches by command- 
ing officers must be based on reasonable cause? The Court 
also said that they were not ruling out “the commanding 
officer's traditional authority to conduct a search in order 
to safeguard the security of his command. . . .” However, 
the decision does not provide any guidance as to what 
circumstances will or will not justify a commanding ofh- 
cer’s order to search the person of a member of his com- 
mand, The case has been the subject of considerable 
speculation by students of military law. Some are of the 
opinion that it means that before ordering a search of 
a person under his command, a CO, like a civilian police- 
man, must have reasonable or probable cause to suspect 
that the individual searched has committed an offense or 
is in possession of illegal goods. Others feel that the de- 
cision was made upon the individual facts and circum- 
stances of the case before the Court, and that the decision 
does not necessarily represent a lessening of the command- 
ing officer's power to order a search of the persons and 
property under his control. 

It is my opinion that this is one of those situations 
which arise not infrequently in civil and military law, 
wherein the outcome is dependent upon the peculiar facts 
and circumstances of each individual case. In this connec 
tion, the Court points out that “a search which may be 
considered reasonable on a wartime battle front to secure 
evidence of spying might, under different conditions, be 
regarded as highly irregular.” I do not believe that this 
case requires a revision of our existing practices regarding 
searches by commanding officers. If in the future a com- 
manding officer considers it necessary to the security of 
his command to order a search of a member of his com- 
mand, he should not hesitate to proceed with the search. 


Constructive knowledge concept changed 


The question of proof of knowledge of orders of a com- 
mander lower than a major command was also reviewed 
by the Court. Paragraph 171 of the Manual provides that 
knowledge of such an order may be actual or constructive 
and that it is constructive knowledge “when it is shown 
that the order was so published that the accused would 
in the ordinary course of events, or by the exercise of 
ordinary care, have secured knowledge of the order.” 
This provision was the accepted rule in military law un- 
til the case of United States v. Curtin. [USCMA 427, 26 
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CMR 207.] In this case the accused was charged with 
the disobedience of a lawful order issued by his command- 
ing officer by possessing liquor in the enlisted billets. The 
law officer instructed the members of the Court that the 
accused could be convicted of this offense if he had con- 
structive knowledge of the order, defining constructive 
knowledge as existing, “when the accused by the exercise 
of ordinary care should have known of the matter whether 
or not he did so in fact.” The Court of Military Appeals 
held this instruction to be erroneous for the reason that 
it misled the Court into believing that evidence of con- 
structive knowledge could have been an acceptable sub- 
stitute for proof of actual knowledge. The instruction 
permitted the Court to convict the accused on the basis 
of negligence in failing to acquaint himself with the order 
rather than on the basis of actual knowledge. 

As is the case with many of these far-reaching decisions, 
this one was not unanimous. The dissenting opinion points 
out that the doctrine of constructive knowledge of orders 
has been in use probably as long as the U. S. Army has 
been in existence. The argument for the doctrine of con- 
structive notice is very ably stated by the dissenting judge: 


There is nothing fundamentally wrong or unfair about 
requiring servicemen to acquaint themselves with the rules 
under which they must live in peace or survive in war. Many 
of the regulations governing their conduct, their assignments, 
and matters of official and personal interest are posted in a 
central place for the sole purpose of bringing them to their 
attention. They are so informed and if they refuse or neglect 
to read that which is made readily accessible to them, they 
must suffer the consequences of their own neglect. The turn- 
over of personnel is rapid, and the giving of personal orders 
to every individual is virtually impossible. Publication on 
bulletin boards is, therefore, a necessity which in turn forces 
the armed services to resort to the doctrine of constructive 
knowledge. This case presents one of the finer illustrations 
of why that doctrine must be used. Orders were posted on 
a bulletin board, and the accused was informed to follow the 
board daily. He also should have attended the orientation 
lecture. Yet, knowing that orders relating to his conduct were 
continually being posted in a conspicuous place and being 
directed to become familiar with them, I will assume he fails 
to do so. He then violates one of the orders and is acquitted 
while the soldier who reads the bulletin board oa then 
violates the same order will be convicted because he had 
actual knowledge of the order. One soldier is punished for 
his former conscientiousness and the other is rewarded for 
his erstwhile negligence. This injustice may be cured by the 
doctrine of constructive knowledge. . . . 


Conduct of court members 


The case of United States v. Lynch, presents a vivid 
illustration of how the attitude of a court can nullify a 
conviction based on a plea of guilty. [9 USCMA 523, 26 
CMR 303.| During the course of voir dire examination 
(a legal procedure which permits the questioning of 
court members to determine their competency to sit in 
a case) the president of the court admitted that while the 
court was in recess he had made comments to the court 
members about the voir dire examination. He said that 
he told the other members that he regarded having been 
placed under separate oath as an implication against his 
honor. Later in the trial the president addressed the de- 
fense counsel in open court saying: “You, as a civilian 
lawyer, may not be aware that an officer of the United 
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States Army is bound to tell the truth. . . . Possibly in 


civilian courts you do not trust the witnesses or the mem 


bers of a jury. This is a court; it’s a military court. It is 


a custom of the service—from all usage of the military 
courts—that those members of the court are officers and- 
I’m running out of words. I think you know what I mean. 
There is a difference between civilian and military trials.” 

In reviewing this episode, the Court of Military Ap 
peals was disturbed by the conduct of the president of 
the court which they thought influenced the other mem 
bers. The Court of Military Appeals said, “his unbridled 
outburst demonstrated so completely his lack of judicious 
ness as to deprive the court-martial of that judicial caliber 
demanded by the Code.” As a result of this conduct the 
court became incapable of receiving a plea of either guilty 
or not guilty. 

This case dramatically emphasizes the requirement that 
nothing short of an unbiased, impartial, judicious atmos 
phere must prevail at all times in a military court room. 


Warning of rights before asking for a pass 

Finally, although the case of United States v. Nowling 
[9 USCMA 100, 25 CMR 362] was decided prior to the 
publication of my previous article, I feel that the signifi 
cance of its subject matter and its interest to commanders, 
makes comment at this time appropriate. In this case the 
Court of Military Appeals held that a serviceman sus 
pected of having committed any offense must be advised 
of his rights under Article 31, UCMJ, before an exam 
ination or surrender of his liberty pass is requested. Ap 
pellate counsel for the Government argued that when a 
person suspected of an offense produces his pass in re 
sponse to an order he has not given a statement but has 
merely performed a physical act. However, the Court 
specifically rejected that view and held that “the accused’s 
conduct in producing the pass at the request of the air 
policeman was the equivalent of language. . . .” 

The opinion indicates that not every routine or admin- 
istrative check of passes by a military policeman need 
be preceded by a warning under Article 31. Neverthe- 
less, the Court left no doubt that if the serviceman who 
is asked to produce his pass is suspected of an offense, 
he must be warned of his rights under Article 31, or the 
pass cannot be used in evidence. 
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One of the judges dissented, expressing the opinion 
that this case improperly upsets the balance between the 
right of the military services to grant privileges to their 
personnel and the right to retain some control over those 
who abuse the privilege. He said: 


[T]he inspection of passes is the one means by which 
the military service can retain some semblance of order, and 
if every soldier, sailor, marine, airman, or coast guardsman 
cannot be ordered to show his credentials when off station, 
then the services have lost a valuable tool in maintaining 
discipline in the units and friendly relations with the civilian 
community. Certainly, I have a feeling that denying the mili- 
tary service this authority will result in either the loss or 
weakening of the maintenance of order in civilian communi- 
ties. 

The changes wrought by the limitations imposed by this 
decision seem to me to be so great that I am convinced that 
members of Congress did not envision this result when they 
enacted Article 31. And I believe a reasonable interpretation 
of that article would not strip military authorities of their 
necessary powers. 


What conclusions may be drawn? 


Commanders have the right to ask what is the signif- 
icance of all these changes in the law. If you were to ad- 
dress this question to the judges of the Court of Military 
Appeals they would undoubtedly reply that they are en- 
deavoring to improve the administration of criminal jus- 
tice in the military services. Indeed, the stated objective 
of the Court is “to place military justice on the same 
plane as civilian justice.” [1 USCMA 74, 1 CMR 74.] 
The pursuit of this objective has had two immediately 
perceptible consequences, as evidenced by recent decisions. 
First of all, there has been a pronounced tendency in 
Court of Military Appeals decisions to downgrade the 
standing of the Manual for Courts-Martial which is a 
Presidential Regulation and, in effect, to declare that many 
provisions of the Manual are invalid exercises of the Pres- 
ident’s authority as Chief Executive and Commander in 
Chief. As we have seen in such cases as Simpson, Varna- 
dore and Cecil, this tendency has been particularly 
marked, in the sentence and punishment area. Secondly, 
in order to achieve this objective, there has been a pro- 
nounced tendency, on the part of the Court, to import 
civilian rules of practice. The Brown decision, wherein 
the commander's search on suspicion that soldiers return- 
ing to camp were in possession of heroin, was held to be 
illegal because based on mere suspicion rather than “prob- 
able cause” serves as a recent example of the Court's 
proclivity toward analogizing searches and seizure in the 
military to civilian practice, 

Viewed from the standpoint of the military commander, 
this same question of the significance of these changes in 
military law, assumes a different perspective. To the com- 
mander these changes in the law are related primarily 
to the subject of discipline. Nor is this an improper con- 
cern. 

Few would argue that an Army could function without 
law and discipline. However, | believe 1 am right in say- 
ing that discipline cannot be maintained by the fear of 
punishment alone. After all, the best kind of discipline 
is founded upon such things as loyalty, pride in the serv- 


ice, and confidence in one’s unit. One of the many ways 


in which a soldier can build up his confidence in the 
Army is to feel confident in military courts. Needless to 
say, high standards of justice must be attained and pre- 
served if that confidence is to be reinforced. On the other 
hand, while the rights of accused persons must be ob- 
served, the commander’s authority to punish wrongdoers 
must not be diminished to the extent that disciplinary con- 
trol is seriously weakened. The ideal situation is a proper 
balance between the rights of the individual and the need 
for effective disciplinary control. Whether such a proper 
balance exists at any given time, I will venture to say, 
is a matter subject to much difference of opinion. 


Nonetheless, in noting these recent changes in military 
jurisprudence, I am constrained to certain observations. 
First, I think it at least relevant to ask whether a military 
force can effectively perform its mission by uniformly ap- 
plying standard rules of civilian criminal process. 1 am 
certain that the Court of Military Appeals in striving to 
equate military and civilian practice is motivated by the 
highest intentions. However, any such attempt must rec- 
ognize the stern reality that systems of civilian criminal 
justice and of military justice operate under significantly 
different conditions and, in many cases, are designed to 
solve wholly different problems. Any wholesale importa- 
tion of standard rules of civilian criminal process might 
well undermine that effective disciplinary control so vital- 
ly essential to the military establishment. 


Secondly, it is my firm opinion that there must be a 
strong reemphasis, legislative if necessary, of the Consti- 
tutional and traditionally accepted power of the President, 
as Commander in Chief, to make regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the armed forces. Experience, precedent and 
reason all dictate that the Commander in Chief should 
be given wide latitude in determining the rules for the 
regulation of the military forces. It is absolutely essential 
to the maintenance of discipline and good order that the 
President should possess the power to state authoritatively 
general policies governing extent of military penalties, 
customs of service, minimal standards of conduct for par- 
ticular grades and, in general, to promulgate rules essential 
to the maintenance of discipline in a fighting force as 
distinguished from a civilian community. The need for 
this reemphasis is urgently felt now, even under the rel- 
atively peaceful conditions which obtain in the world 
today and would become more acute if our current system 
of military justice is to operate effectively and equitably 
in time of war, 

Nonetheless, as we strive to obtain a system of military 
justice which will insure us that happy balance between 
the rights of the individual and the need for effective dis- 
ciplinary control, we need not be wary of innovations in 
the law, simply because they may work a change in that 
which was old and comfortably familiar. We must never 
forget that the Army must be forward-looking, always 
adapting to change, and in many instances leading the 
way to new developments. There is no reason to exempt 
military justice from this philosophy. Remember, there 
were those who thought we could not fight a war with- 
out horses. 
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KEEP AIR FORCE ATLAS MISSILE ON TARGET 
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BY CATERPILLAR 


Calibration of the delicate electronic system of 
an Atlas missile requires a portable power source 


with unusually accurate control of voltage. 


Down-range tracking stations need a power 
supply that can be depended upon in any emer- 
gency. 


Both requirements are met by Caterpillar 
Diesel Electric Sets. Caterpillar Diesel Engines 
in these sets are extremely efficient 4-cycle en- 
gines which operate on any fuel from JP-4 
through No. 2 furnace oil. They start easily, 
pick up load quickly and can be maintained and 
operated by unskilled personnel. Parts—and 
service—are available all over the Free World. 

These are some of the reasons why you will 
see so many Caterpillar Electric Sets used for 
primary and standby power at our missile bases 
and other military establishments. They are 
used to supply power for testing, for starting jet 
engines, for radar warning systems, for lighting, 
heating and other base living facilities. 

Free booklet. Get the full story on the advan- 


tages of Caterpillar Diesel Electric Sets. Write rs 

At Edwards Air Force Base in California, power for testing the 

precision electronic control circuits of the Atlas missile is supplied 

Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. by two Cat D375 Diesel Electric Sets. They meet the triple re- 
Caterpitior ond Cat are Ragieteres Trademarks of Coterpitter Trecter Co quirement of portability, dependability and accurate control. 


to Engine Division, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 


JET ASSIST. Caterpillar Portable Elec- ALONE. Without benefit of people to look ENDURANCE. At Air Force Bases in the 
tric Sets supply dependable power for after them, Cat Electric Sets furnish power Atlantic, Cat Electric Sets have run over 
starting jet engines and for calibrating for gap filler sites in our aircraft warning 20,000 hours without overhaul, while 
control systems. system. They are used at larger bases, too. supplying 68,000 kwh a month. 
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THE MONTH’S CEREBRATIONS 


THOSE WASTEFUL BRIEFINGS 


To the VIP the signal is loud but not always clear 


COL. R. H. TOMLINSON, JR. 


To brief or not to brief? That has 
become a major question at many large 
field headquarters, and a decisive one 
in terms of coverage, time, effort, and 
impressions. 

At installation and major command 
headquarters, important visitors pass 
through, one after another. Beneficial, 
no doubt, but the endless parade forms 
a perplexing pattern to the host com- 
mander. 

Human nature and the natural com- 
petitive spirit of commanders then be- 
come an integral part of the equation 
toward decision. If the decision is to 
brief, the form and direction, and the 
extent of detail all must be carefully 
weighed in terms of local benefits. 
Sometimes it becomes a matter of pro- 
tocol to distinguish between the full 
treatment and something lesser at the 
nuts-and-bolts level. Is he a military 
personage? How many stars does he 
wear? Added complications arise if 
the visitor is a member of Congress. 
To compound the problem, there is 
the mixed group. 

All these factors bear on briefings 
and the nature of briefings. As a fun- 
damental, the objective is to sell—to 
convince the visitor. Too often the ap- 
proach is to current problems—not so- 
lutions, but problems. Often there is 
no solution—not enough money, man- 
ning levels too low—except at the ex- 
pense of another headquarters. To play 
it safe, the philosophy of the squeak- 
ing wheel getting the grease usually 
becomes standard. The same tune 
from the same record meets the ear 
of the VIP as he makes his rounds 
of commands. The signal is loud but 
not always clear. 

Impressions then become confused. 
The end product may be frustration, 
or downright reservation as to the tale 
of woe seen everywhere. 

A completely studied and unbiased 
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observation will lead to the conclusion 
that not only must briefings be under- 
taken with more caution, but that a 
headquarters must be discriminating 
as to when it briefs. Any poll, census, 
or study on impressions created through 
the briefing process would show an 
incidence of negative reaction. Too 
frequently this may be purely the re- 
sult of delivery and platform astute- 
ness. Obviously, in this competition 
the headquarters with the super-sales- 
man, the master of the quip and the 
wellturned phrase comes out ahead. 

Is it proper that this be so? Ques- 
tionable without doubt, and sometimes 
downright detrimental, since the com- 
parative facts leading to realistic de- 
cision at highest headquarters become 
fuzzy under the narcotic effect of the 
glib tongue. 

How did all this start? Certainly 
briefings have a tactical derivation. 
Since the time of Alexander, and 
earlier, a commander had to rely on 
briefing to assure coordinated action 
in battle. But we have added some- 
thing. Nowadays briefings run the 
gamut of staff operations: comptroller 
to the Gs, and the special and tech- 
nical staffs. In fact, briefings cover 
just about everything done, or con- 
templated, and sometimes not even 
thought of. 

A simple message starts the wheels 
turning: “Lieutenant General Smith 
and party to arrive your command at 


This department is designed fo accommo- 
date the short, pithy and good-humored ex- 
pression of ideas—radical and reactionary, 
new and old. We pay for all contributions pub- 
lished but you deserve fo be put on notice that 
the rate of payment depends upon the orig- 
inality of the subject and the quality of writ- 
ing rather than length. This department is 
hungry for contributions, so shoot thal good 
idea in. . . foday. 


2200 hours, any given date; to depart 
at 2000 hours, any given date.” Then 
command decision comes into play. 
Who, what, when, and where are 
decided. How is only incidental, since 
TOE and manning levels provide no 
authorizations for the added effort— 
the how. The answer, then, is as 
obvious as it is simple. The staff or 
some person on the staff takes over. 
An added workload, possibly to the 
detriment of mission, since operations 
and planning must be postponed. The 
briefing takes priority. 

At what cost do we brief? Not so 
much in dollars and cents, but in terms 
of planning deferrals and impact on 
operations. No one can say, yet the 
price must be high. Here we have 
something not stated in mission or reg- 
ulations, not recognized in manning 
levels, yet expected by custom because 
“it’s always been done.” 

The time for action, at all com- 
mand headquarters, is overdue. Some 
two years ago the Department of the 
Army targeted the problem by cur- 
tailing honors as an economy measure. 
But we missed the target when we 
failed to consider briefings. A cost 
study of briefings might be startling. 
Research, verification of facts, writing, 
and editing are time-consuming. If 
time is money, these mean expense. 
Then comes preparation of briefing 
aids, dry runs, and rewrites. All these 
in terms of man-hours squeezed out 
of a 24-hour day. Briefings may be 
costly or inexpensive, depending upon 
plot and staging. 

Not for one moment can briefings 
be discarded. They have been with 
us for a long time, they meet a real 
need, and are here to stay. The ques- 
tion is; when, and how much? The 
field commander faces a dilemma. A 
safe decision is to “always brief and 
give the full treatment, allowing for 
relative rank or position.” 

Policies and briefing standards to 
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Multi-Use 
Automated 


Maintenance 


The recent demonstration of multi-purpose 
test equipment (MPTE), developed by 
RCA under a series of Army Ordnance con- 
tracts, highlights a new dimension in auto- 
mated multi-use systems support and culmi- 
nates a long-term RCA effort in this field. 
This General Evaluation Equipment is an 
automated, transistorized, dynamic check- 
out system. It contains a completely modu- 
larized array of electronic and mechanical 


evaluation equipment, capable of checking 
a variety of electromechanical devices, 
ranging from radar subassemblies to missile 
guidance computers. MPTE provides the 
stimuli, programming, control, measure- 
ment and test functions for the NIKE AJAX, 
NIKE HERCULES, LACROSSE, HAWK 
and CORPORAL missile systems and has 
been extended to other weapons systems 
related to our defense efforts. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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eliminate the shotgun reflex approach 
and bring order into the system are 
long overdue. Even among the serv- 
ices, there must be divergence in think- 
ing. Without policy guidance, and in 
the healthy competitive atmosphere 
which will always exist among com- 
manders and among the services, the 
briefing workload may be expected to 
increase. Meantime, the people in the 
field must suffer and carry on. We 
need a decision by policymakers. Every 
notice of an impending visit should be 
flagged to indicate briefings or no 
briefings desired (as with honors or 


no honors desired). In addition, when 
briefings are wanted, the specific sub- 
jects and coverage should be indi- 
cated. Many times the visiting dig- 
nitary can gain more valid impres- 
sions by personal observation than by 
the approved-for-release facts handed 
him during briefings. 

In this day of short money and 
personnel squeezes, it is essential that 
we plug the dyke by eliminating waste- 
ful briefing practices. One thing is 
certain: it cannot be done by the field 
headquarters. Commanders are com- 
petitive and they are human. If X 


IN FOND REMEMBRANCE OF LOCAL TIES 


Regional organization has its points, for war and for peace 


CWO JOHN P. CONLON 


One idea followed from ancient 
times is regional organization. At first 
there was no other way to do it, be- 
cause assigning men from one part of 
the land to units in others was im- 
practicable. So from the days of the 
legion up to quite recently, he who 
wanted to assemble an army used 
township and county units as build- 
ing blocks for his companies, and prov- 
ince-wide units as his regiments. 

Now, with our speedy transporta- 
tion, we tend to follow the meat-pack- 
er approach, by pouring johns into 
the unit casing like ground hunks of 
meat, spices, and the rest. This leads 
to where one doesn’t ask where a sol- 
dier is from. Is he a 411.20? Here’s a 
slot, in he goes. Efficient, but spiritless. 

In times of peace our Regular units 
used to stay put in one area for some 
time. The course of time filled the 
10th Infantry with recruits from Ohio 
and West Virginia, except in the bat- 
talion at Fort Thomas, which was 
made up largely of men from Ken- 
tucky. The 11th Infantry was mostly 
Hoosier. The same was true of other 
outfits. In the Ist Division, men from 
New York State were plentiful. In 
the 2d Division most were Texans. 

In the wartime dilution of the Reg- 
ular Army’s personnel through an 
army of nine million, the regional 
flavor of the outfits was lost, even in 
such strictly local outfits as National 
Guard and Reserve divisions. Casual- 
ties, promotions and cadres took huge 
numbers of those who came on active 
duty with these outfits, and all units 
were much the same as to cosmopolitan 
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personnel, 

With our various approaches to- 
ward the efficient use of men and 
units, we have sent whole outfits to 
foreign service, as in Gyroscope, or 
loads of single replacements, as in the 
fill-up for Korea. Each system has its 
good and bad points. 

Foreign armies have used the re- 
gional set-up for a long time. The best 
known to us is the British system, 
where the regiments recruit from the 
counties. The result is such units as 
the Oxfords and Bucks, the Devons, 
the East Lancashires, the Gloucesters, 
and others known by formal names or 
by nicknames like the Green Howards 
CYorkshires) and Sherwood Foresters 
(Nottingham and Derbyshire). 

The Germans had a system of names 
and numbers, such as Grosser Kur- 
furst with number, or 3d Kronprinz 
Infanterie Regiment Kaiser Wilhelm 
(2d Grossherzog von Hessen) No. 116, 
to use a real jawbreaker. The local 
name was 2d Grossherzog von Hessen, 
the rest of it being the No. 116 of 
the Imperial forces. But its name told 
what it was and where it came from. 

Then there was the outfit in which 
the renowned Rommel once served, 
the Wiirttembergische Gebirgs Batail- 
lon. Contrast that with one of our 
functional names, like 5307th Com- 
posite Unit (Provisional). This out- 
fit could have been a combined PX 
warehouse and machine-records unit, 
or a scratched-up infantry regiment, 
which latter it was. The WGB, a 
mountain outfit, was simply a named 
unit of definite regional orgin and com- 
bat purpose. 


Introducing a regional set-up into 


Command does such-and-such, Y Com- 
mand must follow suit to protect its 
interests. Only one solution is obvious: 
the highest command must decide the 
all-important question: when and in 
what detail should the commander 
brief? 

We in the field await the answer. 


Colonel Robert H. Tomlinson, Jr., 
Finance Corps, served in Canada and 
Alaska during WWII, and since then 
in Alaska and Okinawa. He is now 
Comptroller, U. S. Army, Hawaii 
25th Infantry Division. 


our present system might take years, 
but the battle group concept might 
help it. 

Assigning a certain area to a regi- 
ment, and sub-areas to the battle 
groups, would give them a regional 
character that would help a little in 
the future. It would be of some use 
in recruiting. After the recruits have 
gone through the outfit, they might 
form local organizations to boost the 
unit in which they had served, It 
might get us too hipped on matters 
military, but the American character 
being what it is, I doubt that. 

It might also be possible to assign 
left-out units of the Guard and Re- 
serve to such regionally placed units. 
This, might lead to a different system 
of divisional organization, such as some 
of the battle groups coming from each 
component, and the inactive compo 
nents coming in for yearly maneuvers 
and field training with the Regular 
units of that division. 

Someone will raise the question of 
heavy casualties from one area. It 
might also be noted that in the case 
of a war with all these new, large, 
economy-sized A-weapons there will be 
a lot of killed wherever they be. If 
an air raid hits a large city, wouldn't 
it help if the local military-age man- 
power is already headed for the front? 

Our experience with regional units 
has all been with part-time soldiers, 
except in such instances where the 
30th Infantry got the name of “San 
Francisco’s Own,” and others like it. 

Great-Grandpappy Stoner went off 
to fight with ie 3d Ohio Cavalry in 
1861. His company stayed together 
through Berryville, Stones River, sev- 
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but war’s a game 


“But war’s a game,” said William Cowper, “which, were their subjects 
wise, Kings would not play at.’”’ Yet, wisdom apart, a necessary game and 
best played well to avoid defeat. This is why tech/ops is now in the fore- 
front of computer war gaming pioneering—for the U. S. Army Continental 
Army Command, for Headquarters, U.S. Air Force, and for the U. S. Navy, 
as well as applying gaming techniques to industrial problems such as load- 
ing and scheduling for the Matson Navigation Company and other business 
sponsors. 

Out of this war game pioneering, involving design, evaluation, develop- 
ment of unusual applications of stochastic models, advanced programming 
systems and common language carriers, has grown a fascinating book by 
tech/ops: THE GAME OF WAR, a history of the highlights of war games 
from the first chess of 3,000 years ago to modern computer gaming, illus- 
trated with authentic warriors from the ancient Greeks to modern times. 
For your free copy write to: 


Technical Operations, Incorporated 


Central Research Laboratories / Burlington, Massachusetts 
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eral other campaigns, the ill-fated 
Streight raid, and fought some more 
after they were exchanged. They came 
back home and spent their declining 
years talking about the days when they 
were really a flock of tigers. The same 
was true of the local lads who went 


with the 76th Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try and others like them. 
Remembering how my small com- 
pany became scattered across the U. S. 
after 1945, it seems to me that regional 
organization does have its points, for 


war and for peace. Great-Grandpappy 


A LEVEL LOOK AT THE SEMANTICS OF “LEVELS” 


We have conditioned our minds to look figuratively downward 


MAJOR AMOS L. WRIGHT 


Stop a moment and think over the 
implications of some expressions we 
hear every day: “You'll have to submit 
your request for those trucks to a 
higher level.” “You'd think for us offi- 
cers at this high-level headquarters 
someone could afford new sedans.” 
“Aren’t they a lower-level outfit? Get 
them on the ball with that report!” “I 
want this message disseminated all the 
way down to platoon level.” 

Such remarks indicate that we are 
pretty well conditioned into thinking 
of ourselves as being in different strata. 
We are on a certain “level” with “lev- 


els” on top of us and, hopefully, some 
“levels” below us. It is a comfortable 
feeling to have many levels below us 
because that gives us a foundation, a 
feeling of stability and support. It be- 
comes easy for us to believe and to act 
as though the sole pu of the lower 
units is to support the higher head- 
quarters. It is easy because this concept 
of levels of authority or levels of com- 
mand has conditioned. our minds to 
look figuratively dowhward (a bad 
word) on lower outfits and to look up 
(a good connotation) toward higher 
headquarters. 

I think this semantic thought pattern 
has contributed to our very common 





didn’t do so bad, after all. 


Chief Warrant Officer John P. Conlon, 
a member of the 737th Ordnance Bat- 
talion, Ohio Army National Guard, 
served in ETO during World War 
Il, and in Korea. 


deficiency of failing to assist lower 
units, arbitrarily placing demands upon 
them because they are “inferior,” and 
acting as though we are more important 
than they and that really they exist 
to support us. 

I sincerely believe it would be ex- 
tremely helpful if we could overcome 
this semantic reaction by reversing our 
terminology. I suggest that our basic 
policies on management specify that 
the highest level of command and the 
highest headquarters level will be the 
squad, the crew, or the section; the next 
lower shall be the platoon; then the 
company or battery. And so on down 
to the lowest in the whole military 
hierarchy: The Pentagon. 

Graphically, my proposal would re- 
quire that all organization charts be 
drawn upside down from the current 
method. That is, with the symbols for 
the squads (or highest operating units, 
if you please) at the top and the lowest 
or supporting headquarters at the bot- 
tom. My sketch shows a typical engi 
neer battalion organization. Notice that 
more support is needed the lower 
you go, indicating that it takes more 
support to hold up the higher units. 

The adoption of this idea would bet- 
ter help us visualize our jobs, of pro- 
ducing and maintaining more nearly 
as they should be the fighting and 
operating units of our Army. Then our 
jobs would truly be to support the 
“higher” outfits and to receive support 
from the “lower” headquarters (in the 
form of decisions and policies). I be- 
lieve this simple device of changing 
our semantic reaction to the “levels” 
in the Army would do much to estab- 
lish better attitudes and to build better 
units. 

+ 
Major Amos L. Wright, Corps of En- 
gineers, has served at CONARC and 
is now in the Engineer Section of Sev- 
enth Army. This is his third contribu- 


tion. 
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GOES LONG 
GOES STRONG 
GOES ECONOMICALLY 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT'S NEW JT3D TURBOFAN ENGINE INHERITS THE EXTRAORDINARY 
RELIABILITY OF ITS PREDECESSOR, THE J-57 TURBOJET, PROVEN IN 6 MILLION HOURS OF FLIGHT. 
AT THE SAME TIME, IT SETS A NEW HIGH IN THRUST AND A NEW LOW IN FUEL CONSUMPTION. 


The new JT3D turbofan has the same 
basic design as the JT3 (J-57) and JT4 
(J-75) turbojets powering 9 out of 10 
Boeing 707 and Douglas DC-8 jetliners 
and many military jet aircraft. Func- 
tionally, the difference is the addition of 
the fan and provision for a secondary 
flow of air. The reliability has not 
changed because the basic engine design 
has not changed. But the addition of the 
fan has effectively increased the thrust 
and decreased fuel consumption for 
greater operating efficiency. It is simply 
a case of the most reliable jet engine in 


its class getting even better. 

By comparison with its predecessor, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s new JT3D 
turbofan raises take-off thrust by 42%, 
boosts climb thrust by 23%, and pushes 
maximum cruise thrust up 13%—all this 
while cutting down cruise TSFC by 13%. 

The JT3D, flying since July, 1959, has 
met or exceeded all performance guar- 
antees and estimates and has successfully 
completed its 50-hour military test. Mili- 
tary prototype deliveries have been 
made. Military production deliveries 
start in June, commercial in July. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


East Hartford, Connecticut 
A Division of United Aircraft Corporation 
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irons in the Fire 


Barge for Booster 


The booster for ABMA’s Saturn 
rocket is so big that it is impossible to 
carry it overland by rail or truck. So a 
number of companies have been asked 
to submit bids for the construction of 
a barge, to be delivered late this year. 
The barge, propelled by a tug, will 
carry the Saturn booster some 750 
miles from Redstone Arsenal to the 
launching site at Cape Canaveral. Speci- 
fications for the barge, drawn up by 
the Army Transportation Research 
Command, call for a vessel 180 feet 
long with a weight displacement of 450 
tons. It will be 38 feet wide with a 7- 
foot freeboard, the distance between 
the water level on the barge and the 
deck. Facilities will include an instru- 
ment room, kitchen, and sleeping ac- 
commodations for 10 persons. 


Army to Map Moon 


The first in a series of maps to chart 
the side of the moon visible from earth 
will be completed this year, Lt. Gen. 





The man pictured here is not getting ready to 
be launched into outer space. He is just check- 
ing the inside of the nose-like radome of the 
supersonic F-105D, now being built at the Long 
Island plant of Republic Aviation Corp. Nine 
feet long, the nose cone is constructed of fila- 
ment-wound Fiberglas. It will house the for- 
ward-looking radar of the 1,400-mile-an-hour 
all-weather fighter-bomber. 
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E. C. Itschner, Chief of Army En- 
gineers, revealed. The information nec- 
essary to map the moon is expected to 
come from several hundred photographs 
from five observatories and the topo- 
graphical map resulting will be on a 
scale of one inch to about 79 miles. It 
is felt that an accurate topographic 
map of the moon is a prerequisite to 
man’s exploration and eventual occu- 
pancy of the moon. 


New Loading Record 


An all-time record for “roll-on, roll- 
off” loading methods, which forecasts 
fast front-line troop support in future 
military operations, has been established 
by Army personnel at Brooklyn Army 
Terminal. Under roll-on, roll-off meth- 
ods, supplies are assembled at a depot, 
loaded on trailers, vans, and trucks, then 
marked for a specific using unit, and 
driven to the treminal. The supplies, 
still loaded on the vehicles, are rolled 
on a ship; after arrival at the overseas 
destination, the supplies are rolled off 
the supply vehicles, then driven directly 
to the front-line unit. This method saves 
hundreds of man-hours previously 
needed for unloading, storing aboard 
ship, and reloading on trucks. In the 
Brooklyn shipment, supplies for Army 
missile batteries in Germany were as- 
sembled at Letterkenny Ordnance De- 
pot, Chambersburg, Pa., and transferred 
from shore to ship in 16 hours. 


“Flying TV Station” 


A “flying TV station,” able to tell 
commanders whether a missile has hit 
the target, is in the works. The capsule 
which will house the TV apparatus has 
been successfully ejected from a Red- 
stone missile above the White Sands, 
N. Mex., missile range. The cone- 
shaped capsule, designed and built by 
Chrysler Corp. to house a special slow- 
scan RCA TV camera, was separated 
from the Redstone as it began its re- 
entry descent back into the earth’s 
atmosphere. In actual use, the camera 
would transmit its view of the target 
area to TV monitoring screens located 
behind the battle line. 


Rising 175 feet into the sky above Redstone 
Arsenal at Huntsville, Ala., and dwarfing the 
vehicles below is the static test stand of the 
Saturn rocket. The Saturn, which will have a 
1.5-million-pound thrust, is now under devel- 
opment by ABMA, under the direction of NASA. 
The Saturn got a needed boost recently when 
President Eisenhower upped the space fund an 
additional $113 million, $98 million of which 
is marked to get Saturn off the ground. 





Compact Cars Studied 


In a move toward further economy 
in the operation of staff cars, the Army 
is investigating the feasibility of using 
new American-made compact cars as 
administrative vehicles. In order to be- 
come better acquainted with the per- 
formance characteristics of the new 
compacts, Army Transportation Corps 
officers were among a group of Gov- 
ernment representatives—military and 
civilian—who attended a compact car 
clinic in Washington. The clinic, spon- 
sored by the National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association, brought together five 
manufacturers’ representatives who ex- 
plained the economic and engineering 
values of their respective compact ve- 
hicles. Manufacturers represented were 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. (for the 
Lark), Chrysler Corp. (Valiant), Ford 
Motor Co. (Falcon), General Motors 
(Corvair), and American Motors 
(Rambler). 
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A complete tape handling station 
-in just 2 square feet of space 


A tape transmitter, typing reperforator and keyboard trans- 

mitter—all in a single compact unit! Besides sending and 

receiving messages in perforated tape form, this Kleinschmidt 

unit also provides for tape preparation, editing, reproduction 

and direct line keyboard or tape transmission. Kleinschmidt’s 

complete line of fine equipment, switching centers and systems 

are in U.S. Military use throughout the world. Call now to Sealine 
arrange for a discussion with our systems and equipment engineers. Page Teleprinter 


AF KLEINSCHMIDT 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 


Lake-Cook Road, Deertieid, lilinois + Telephone Windsor 5-1000 
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THE MONTH’S BOOKS 


Revealing Diary 


TRIUMPH IN THE WEST 
By Arthur Bryant 
Doubleday & Company, 1959 
456 Pages; Maps; Index; $6.95 


Reviewed by 


May. Gen. Harnotp W. BiakeLey, who 
reviewed the first volume of this work. 


On the evening of 24 November 1944 
Field Marshal Sir Alan Brooke wrote in 
his diary an emphatic comment that no 
one was running the land battle in 
France: “Eisenhower, though supposed 
to be doing so, is on the golf links at 
Rheims—entirely detached and _ taking 
practically no part in the running of the 
war.” This sentence probably has been 
read by millions of Americans who will 
never read this important, revealing and 
interesting book. 

Explanations and denials never catch 
up with misstatements. According to re- 
liable evidence, the golf course at Rheims 
(site of Eisenhower’s headquarters) was 
“disused” and the General “never had a 
golf club in his hand” during the Euro- 
pean campaign. 

Who is at fault, then, for the implica- 
tion? Not the Field Marshal when writing 
in his private diary, although he may at 
a later date have been guilty when he 
was adding explanatory notes and failed 
to clear up the ambiguity. Sir Arthur 
Bryant, it is evident, should have made 
editorial comment to clarify the sentence. 
And then of course one wonders if the 
publisher’s publicity director didn’t play 
up an item sure of front-page space. In- 
cidentally, Alanbrooke’s fishing leaves— 
one taken during the Battle of the Bulge 
—seem to have escaped newspaper atten- 
tion, 

As was said in the review of the first 
volume based on Alanbrooke’s diaries 
(The Turn of the Tide, ARMY, June 
1957), the reader must constantly be alert 
to distinguish between the frank and writ- 
ten-under-pressure diary, the later more 
restrained and considered Alanbrooke 
comments, and the emphases and opin- 
ions of Sir Arthur Bryant. 

Basic to most of the Anglo-American 


disagreements discussed in this book was . 


the British firm conviction that the senior 
U. S. commanders, who in most cases 
had come up by the service school and 
staff route, simply did not have the com- 
mand background necessary for success- 
ful leadership of large units. Admittedly, 
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the British top commanders, almost with- 
out exception, had experienced the prob- 
lems of command at all levels in both 
peace and war. 

The Alanbrooke accusation that Eisen- 
hower did not run the land war in the 
fall of 1944 carries with it the charge that 
he should not have persisted in acting as 
his own ground commander and that the 
broad front advance as opposed to the 
single main effort was, as Montgomery 
put it, “quite dreadful.” 

The Alanbrooke-Montgomery relation- 
ship, as revealed in the diary, is an inter- 
esting one. The Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff did not hesitate to deal 
firmly with the difficult Montgomery (for 
whom, incidentally, General Marshall, 
according to Alanbrooke, had “full dis- 
like and antipathy”). The book’s index 
under “Montgomery” lists four references 
under “rebuked for indiscretions.” Among 
them was one from King George who 
instructed Alanbrooke “to draw Mont 
gomery’s attention to dress regulations.” 

On the same day that Alanbrooke made 
the “golf links” diary entry, he wrote 
Montgomery, “I don’t think much of your 
plan!” Montgomery’s plan was to have 
two ground commanders under Eisen- 
hower: Montgomery north of the Ar- 
dennes, Bradley to the south. This was 
the start of some behind-the-scenes, out- 
of-channels “planning” which eventually 
produced a scheme “to counter the per- 
nicious American strategy of attacking all 
along the line,” and put Bradley in com- 
mand of the land forces with only two 
army groups: the Northern to be com- 
manded by Montgomery, the Southern 
by Devers. The CIGS was to talk to 
Churchill suggesting that Marshall be 
asked over to discuss the matter. One 
might feel sorry for the Supreme Com 
mander were it not for the fact that the 
Joint Chiefs consistently supported him. 

When Montgomery, soon after the 
start of the Battle of the Bulge, tele- 
graphed the CIGS that “Ike should place 
me in operational command of all troops 
on the northern half of the front” and 
that “he should be given a direct order 
by someone to do so,” Alanbrooke an- 
swered in no uncertain terms: “I see no 
chance of our being able to convince 
U.S. Chiefs of Staff at present that neces- 
sity exists for Combined Chiefs of Staff 
to take the drastic step of instructing 
Eisenhower on his conduct of the battle.” 

Irritating as some of this book is, it 
must be remembered that the diary en- 


tries often were those of a tired, ill man 
who, in April 1945, wrote, “I am_be- 
ginning to break up.” Actually, it would 
be dificult to determine who comes off 
worst in this book—the Americans, the 
British, or, for that matter, the Chinese. 

Of course it is easy to emphasize the 
adverse comments and to ignore such 
judgments as Bryant’s on Eisenhower 
“whose integrity, sense of justice and 
unique charm” perfectly fitted him for 
the “titular command;” or Alanbrooke’s 
on Marshall: “I have seldom met a 
straighter or more reliable man in my 


life.” 
Australia in WWII 


SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC AREA, FIRST YEAR: Koko- 
da to Wau 
By Dudley McCarthy 
Angus & Robertson, 1959 
656 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; 30s 


Reviewed by 


Joun Mitten, Jr., who wrote the Army's 
official histories of the Guadalcanal 


campaign and the reduction of Rabaul. 


From early 1942 through April of the 
next year, Australia provided the bulk of 
the ground combat forces and did most of 
the fighting in the Southwest Pacific 
Area, that vast and varied region which 
included Australia, New Guinea, the Bis- 
marck Archipelago, the Philippines, and 
parts of the Netherlands Indies and the 
Solomons. By agreement with the govern- 
ments of all Allied nations concerned, 
General Douglas MacArthur commanded 
all air, sea and ground forces assigned. 
All operations in the area were conducted 
under his control. 

Mr. McCarthy’s solid and very detailed 
volume deals with the bitter fighting in 
the mountains, jungles, and swamps of 
the Papuan Peninsula of New Guinea, 
and includes one appendix dealing with 
the small Australian force that harassed 
the Japanese on the island of Timor for 
about a year. Naturally, he focuses upon 
Australian operations, and especially upon 
the performance of the front-line infan- 
tryman. When Americans and Australians 
fought side by side as on the Buna-Gona- 
Sanananda front in Papua, he deals just- 
ly with his allies. He also keeps the read- 
er aware of the general course of Pacific 
strategy, and includes accurate summaries 
of progress, or lack of progress, in the 
strategically related Guadalcanal cam- 
paign in Halsey’s South Pacific Area 
on the other side of the Solomon Sea. 
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This was an extremely critical period, 
in the literal sense, for the Allies in the 
Pacific. The naval battles of the Coral 
Sea and of Midway were turning points 
in the sense that they cost the Japanese 
several aircraft carriers and hundreds of 
planes and pilots in return for relatively 
lighter losses on the part of the U. S. 
Navy. This redress of naval balance made 
it possible for the Allies to begin a series 
of limited offensives intended to protect 
the line of communications from the 
United States to New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, These offensives included opera- 
tions designed to halt the Japanese for- 
ward movements through New Guinea 
and the Solomons, and then to neutralize 
the Japanese base at Rabaul on New 
Britain in two converging air, sea, and 
ground offensives by the South and South- 
west Pacific Areas. But the Japanese was 
a formidable enemy. If beaten, he did 
not always choose to admit it, and his 
defeat had to be demonstrated to him 
the hard way. The issue on land had 
to be resolved by an Allied infantryman 
in close combat with his enemy. 

Even after Midway the Japanese at- 
tempted to continue the offensives that 
had startled the Allied world with their 
speed and success. The Allies had to 
wrest the initiative from them in bitter 
fighting in the Guadalcanal campaign, 
on the Kokoda Trail, at Milne Bay, at 
the Buna-Gona-Sanananda front—where 
the U. S. 32d Division and part of the 
4lst fought hard and suffered severe 
losses—and at Wau. 


Mr. McCarthy, a patrol officer in the 


Australian territorial service in New 
Guinea before the war, served in the 
Australian Amny as enlisted man and 
officer in North Africa, New Guinea, and 
Bougainville. Fle writes of infantry fight 
ing with perception and enthusiasm, but 
does not treat artillery support, air and 
naval operations, or logistics as fully as 
U. S. Army historians have. 

In a time when American officers are, 
by invitation, giving military advice to 
friendly nations throughout the world, 
Mr. McCarthy’s analysis of the way Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s headquarters looked to 
the Australians should prove instructive 
to American readers. General MacAr- 
thur’s Australian subordinates served loy- 
ally, but they felt that Americans tended 
to be overly rigid and doctrinaire in their 
approach. While respecting the Ameri- 
cans’ schooling and theoretical knowl- 
edge, the Australians noted that Ameri- 
can senior officers were older than Aus- 
tralians of equal rank. Further, Australia 
had been at war since 1939, and her 
soldiers had much more experience of 
actual war than most of the Americans. 
When the Australians retreated along 
the Kokoda Trail before the advancing 
Japanese, and when the Australians en- 
countered difficulty in rooting an inferior 
Japanese force out of Milne Bay, the 
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Americans took what seemed to the Aus- 
tralians a critical and unsympathetic at- 
titude. This attitude did not change un- 
til American soldiers encountered similar 
difficulty in rooting an inferior Japanese 
force out of Buna. In this latter point 
Mr. McCarthy’s criticisms are based on 
solid fact. It actually took some time for 
Allied commanders of all nationalities to 
realize what a tough enemy the Japanese 
could be. In both the Guadalcanal and 
New Georgia operations, for example, 
the initial invading forces required heavy 
reinforcements before they could de- 
cisively defeat much smaller numbers of 
Japanese. 

Mr. McCarthy has made a substantial 
contribution to the history of World War 
II. His book is a worthy companion piece 
to our own Victory in Papua (1957). 


What Lies Ahead in Space 


CONTROLS FOR OUTER SPACE 
By Philip C. Jessup & Howard J. Taubenfeld 
Columbia University Press, 1959 
379 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $6.00 


SPACE HANDBOOK 
By Robert W. Buchheim and Staff of RAND 
Random House, 1959 
330 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.95 


Reviewed by 

Cot. Bryce F. Denno, who is on duty 
in the Army’s Office of the Chief of 
Research & Development. 


“The times that lie ahead may be fate- 
ful times . . . in which governments will 
make decisions which could irrevocably 
pour our known world into the mold of 
eventual destruction.” 

The decisions referred to in this pas- 
sage from Controls For Outer Space 
concern the use of outer space and espe 
cially control of man’s activities there. 
We must be prepared to make such de 
cisions soon, say Messrs. Jessup and Tau 
benfeld. Further, if we are to avoid 
catastrophe, we must make the right de- 
cisions. Therefore, it is not too early to 
begin identifying and analyzing problems 
involved with the penetration of outer 
space with a view to suggesting tentative 
means of solving them. This the authors 
attempt to do in an admittedly explora 
tory study which is one in a series by 
Columbia University. This series is sup 
ported by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Part One surveys past methods em- 
ployed by modern states to share control 
over territory or activities—such as air 
travel, communications, and whaling- 
which transcend national boundaries. The 
conclusion: Results have been disappoint 
ing when joint control has been primarily 
political in nature. However, interna 
tional cooperation in “functional organi- 
zations” such as the International Tele- 
communications Union or the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization has 
shown some promise. The unprecedented 
success achieved by scientific cooperation 


in the International Geophysical Year 
has strengthened the notion that cooper- 
ation in non-political endeavors among 
states is feasible and profitable even in 
today’s divided world. 

The next part deals with Antarctica, 
selected as a case study to determine 
trends in international control applicable 
to outer space. Antarctica provides a 
potentially superb laboratory in which 
international control mechanisms can be 
evolved and tested. This is so for several 
reasons. At present, its possession is not 
considered vital to the security or well 
being of any nation. It is virtually unin- 
habited. Exploitation of whatever natural 
resources exist there would be pro- 
hibitively expensive at present. Mean- 
while, it provides a unique area for such 
mutually profitable joint ventures as 
weather forecasting. The recent 12-nation 
agreement banning military activity in 
Antarctica—and providing for an unre- 
stricted inspection system there—could 
provide precedent for control of >uter 
space. 

Part Three, which comprises slightly 
more than one third of the book, comes 
to grips with the central problem: How 
can nations exploit space peacefully? By 
international agreement? Yes, theoretical- 
ly. But the fundamental obstacle to such 
agreement is the same which prevents 
similar agreement on Earth—the division 
between the Communist and the free 
nations. However, outer space, like Ant 
arctica, is not at this time an area which 
clearly and imminently affects the vital 
interests of any nation. Therefore, reason 
the authors, the climate now is more fa- 
vorable than it ever will be to establish 
a precedent of international agreement. 
Conceivably this precedent could crystal 
lize with use and with time as Man be 
comes more active in outer space. 

This is an interesting theory. Its va- 
lidity in today’s bipolarized world is, of 
course, a matter of judgment. 

Controls for Outer Space is for the 
military specialist in the field of inter 
national relations who, most assuredly, 
will become involved with international 
agreements affecting the military aspects 
of outer space, as he has with similar 
agreements on disarmament and nuclear 
testing. It is of less interest for the gen 
eral reader. 

Space Handbook is about the most 
complete, authoritative and understand 
able popular work on space now avail- 
able. Based on a 1958 study made by 
RAND Corporation for the House Com 
mittee on Astronautics and Space Explor 
ation, it also encompasses space develop- 
ments of the first two months of 1959. 
Prepared primarily for the general reader, 
it avoids highly technical jargon and is 
illustrated with simple diagrams and 
charts. 

The first part of this book is a short 


introduction that stresses the current sta- 
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tus and potential of the expanding field 
of astronautics. Part Two describes the 
space environment and technical prob- 
lems involved in building and employ- 
ing space vehicles, “Applications,” dealt 
with in Part Three, is particularly inter- 
esting to a military audience, for it con- 
cerns uses—including military uses—for 
space vehicles. Samples of such uses in- 
clude the employment of earth satellites 
for communications, navigation, recon- 
naissance, bombing platforms, and me- 
teorology. Part Four briefly traces space 
developments in other countries, chiefly 
the USSR. 

Early in 1959, the Department of the 
Army distributed an official pronounce- 
ment of its position on space. In that 
document the Army emphasized its con- 
tinuing responsibility to investigate all 
aspects of space developments in its quest 
for ways to improve its ability to fight on 
the ground. Hence a text such as Space 
Handbook is of inherent interest to all 
soldiers. 


Frustrated Enemy Heart 


CARTWHEEL: The Reduction of Rabaul 
By John Miller, Jr. 
Office of Chief of Military History 
418 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $5.25 


Reviewed by 

Cox. James B. Bonnam, who during the 
events covered by this work served in 
the G3 Section of Sixth Army and 


Alamo Force. 


The literary challenge confronting to- 
day’s official military historian is a for- 
midable one. In this official report on the 
part played by the United States Army 
in the battles leading to the elimination 
of Rabaul as an offensive threat, Doctor 
Miller has met that challenge most effec- 
tively. This well illustrated volume pre- 
sents in a smoothly flowing narrative the 
essential historical elements of the criti- 
cal period during which the Allied army, 
navy and air forces in the Southwest 
Pacific and South Pacific areas gained 
the upper hand over a tenacious and 
ever dangerous Japanese foe. The book 
is interesting to amateur and professional 
alike, and for those of us who had some 
small part in the operations involved it 
will fill in long existent gaps in our 
knowledge. 

There was nothing humorous about 
the problems faced by our commanders 
during this period of 1943 and early 
1944, Only limited means could be pro- 
vided General MacArthur and Admiral 
Halsey under the over-all global strategy 
being pursued. The techniques of joint 
operations required further development 
and dissemination command-wide; team- 
work developed with experience. Tactics, 
training, medical care, organization, equip- 
ment, logistics and procedures needed 
adjustment to fit the foe and the pe- 
culiarities of the area. Success in such 
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a situation stemmed from foresight, cour- 
age, patience, adaptability, opponent's 
errors, occasional assistance from Lady 
Luck, and the intelligent drive of com- 
manders and key staff assistants who ex- 
panded to meet their new responsibilities. 

Under the over-all direction of General 
MacArthur and Admiral Halsey such 
superb commanders as Krueger, Kenney, 
Kinkaid, Griswold, Harmon, Turner, 
Vandegrift and Geiger drove and guided 
their forces northward in coordinated ef- 
forts. Army leaders were ably aided by 
competent staff and command subordi- 
nates, among them Twining, Collins, 
Swift, Hodge, Decker and Eddleman. 
Thus, as the SWPA forces gained mo- 
mentum in their victories at Buna, Wood- 
lark, Kiriwina, Nassau Bay, Lae, Sala- 
maua, Nadzab, the Markham and Ramu 
Valleys, Finschhafen, Arawe, Cape 
Gloucester, Saidor and the Admiralties, 
the SOPAC forces were fighting their 
way from Guadalcanal to New Georgia, 
the Treasury Islands, Empress Augusta 
Bay, the Green Islands, and Emirau. At 
the conclusion of these widespread opera- 
tions, the Japanese heart—Rabaul—lay 
sullen and frustrated, unable to hinder 
the forward progress of the Allies. 

Perhaps under peaceful circumstances 
the American would have viewed the 
region in a more friendly light. Certainly 
at times the area provided a surface 
beauty that seemed untouchable: blue 
sky, emerald green jungle, white sandy 
beaches, a tropical moon in the sstar- 
sprayed sky. But the veteran is more 
likely to recall the strength-sapping heat 
and humidity, the tropical rainfall that 
at times approached being a waterfall, 
the mosquitoes and other pests, the difh- 
culty of movement through the dense 
jungle in both swampy and mountainous 
terrain, the lack of roads and ports, and 
large-lettered names on the map that 
turned out to be tiny, unimpressive out- 
posts of civilization. The soldier will re- 
member wading ashore to begin each 
amphibious operation, the depth and 
abundance of the mud during rainy sea- 
sons, the variety and frequency of tropi- 
cal diseases, the. misshapen natives, the 
monotony of the diet, the importance of 
mail from home, the difficulty in seeing 
the enemy in the jungle and the alone- 
ness of combat with such limited visi- 
bility, missing all meals while waiting in 
vain from before dawn until after night- 
fall at an airstrip for air transportation, 
and the finality of KIA after the name 
of a good soldier and friend. 

Although this phase of the Pacific 
operations did not include large armored 
battles, mobile land warfare, true close 
air support, city fighting, toxic chemical 
warfare, or combat between carrier task 
forces, it did provide a variety of com- 
bat experiences. The enemy, the terrain 
and climate, and the general concept of 
operations assured variety. General Mac- 


Arthur’s plan of maneuver envisaged a 
coordinated leapfrog advance along two 
axes. Objectives were selected to permit 
displacing forward supporting airpower 
onto improved or newly constructed air- 
dromes and to avoid costly engagements 
with strong enemy ground forces. Air 
superiority was gained over each attack 
objective, hostile air bases were neutral- 
ized, and enemy naval forces and ship- 
ping within range were destroyed. Every 
effort was made to isolate the objective 
under attack. 

Finally, by amphibious invasion, both 
ship-to-shore and shore-to-shore, and on 
occasion by airborne assault, the land 
battle was initiated. Skillful execution of 
this well-conceived scheme of maneuver 
resulted in success with minimum casual- 
ties and maximum use of the limited 
resources in men and matériel. In the 
hands of brave and resourceful soldiers 
the shoelace became a garrote. 


The Lessons Still Apply 


CLASH OF CAVALRY: The Battle of Brandy 
Station 
By Lt. Col. Fairfax Downey 
David McKay Company, 1959 
238 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $4.95 
Reviewed by 
Capt. Witi1aM V. Kennepy, free-lance 
military writer who commands Troop 
D, 104th Armored Cavalry (The Gov- 
ernor’s Troop), Pennsylvania ARNG, 
and has written about Brandy Station. 


In his Indian-Fighting Army, Fairfax 
Downey gave Atomic Age armored cav- 
alry a blueprint for the future. Clash 
of Cavalry comes at a time when there 
are more cavalry-type forces in the Unit- 
ed States Army than at any time since 
the Civil War. Every officer and man of 
those 88 squadrons and of the 200-odd 
separate armored cavalry platoons as- 
signed to infantry battle groups should 
read this book. 

The first 75 pages of Clash of Cavalry 
and the concluding 85 constitute a store- 
house of general cavalry history and 
memorabilia. The central 78 pages deal 
with the greatest cavalry battle ever 
fought on American soil and one of the 
greatest fought anywhere: Brandy Sta 
tion, 9 June 1863. 

In the spring of 1863, Lee ordered his 
cavalry commander, General J. E. B. 
Stuart, to screen the movement of the 
Army of Northern Virginia toward Penn- 
sylvania—and Gettysburg. For the first 
time in nearly two years of war, the 
Union cavalry had reached a point of 
efficiency where it could presume to tear 
asunder what Downey calls “the gray 
curtain.” At dawn on 9 June, the Union 
columns stormed across the fords of the 
Rappahannock River and into Stuart's 
positions. What followed would have 
challenged the pen of Sir Walter Scott 
and the imagination of the late Cecil B. 
DeMille. Colonel Downey doesn’t pre- 
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tend to be a Sir Walter Scott, but he 
is a competent, painstaking historian. 
Most important of all, he can see re- 
views, bivouacs and battles through the 
eye of the participant. With even the 
most cynical and jaded of these, he is 
caught up in the romance, the spectacle 
and the color of the setting and of a 
battle that thunders straight out of the 
song of a minstrel. 

There will be those who read Clash 
of Cavalry only to lament that the days 
of chivalry, of dash, of élan and color 
in ground warfare are gone. The modern 
cavalryman who believes that should 
either change his mind or quit. 

Spread the panorama of Brandy Station 
over a vast portion of Europe, Central 
Asia or the Middle East, look at it in 
terms of armored corps and field armies, 
and all the lessons taught by this great 
clash of cavalry will apply. 

Whether mounted on a horse, in a 
jeep, tank or armored personnel carrier, 
or in a helicopter, cavalry is more a 
state of mind than a product of any par- 
ticular steed. But the trooper of today can 
perform his mission best if he carries with 
him a vision of glinting sabers, the thun- 
der of hoofs and the sure call of a bugle. 
Clash of Cavalry and the earlier Indian- 
Fighting Army should be at the finger 
tips of every officer or noncommissioned 
officer who aims to awaken this sort of 
élan. 


Ready Reference 


THE CIVIL WAR DICTIONARY 
By Lt. Col. Mark M. Boatner Ill 
David McKay Company, 1959 
974 Pages; Maps; $15.00 
Reviewed by 
Cot. Wittarp Wess, USAR, Past 
President of the D. C. Chapter of the 
Civil War Round Table, and Chief 
of the Stack and Reader Division of 
the Library of Congress. 


By the introduction, 
this book is not intended for casual read- 
ing by those who are interested in the 
Civil War, nor is it intended for ex 
haustive and advance research. It is in- 
tended for quick and ready reference to 
many subjects concerned with that war. 
Again it is necessary to refer to the in- 
troduction to visualize the limits which 
the author has set himself for biographi- 
cal data which are included. A great 
deal of the book is devoted to biographi- 
cal sketches. Largely these sketches are 
confined to officers who reached the rank 
of general in one army or the other. 
However, checking on men of lesser 
rank, there are, for instance, sketches of 
Jedediah Hotchkiss, who was Stonewall 
Jackson’s topographical engineer, and 
John Pelham, who commanded Stuart's 
horse artillery, both of whom were 
majors. There also are brief histories of 
units, in some cases going down as low 
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as regiments. The principal engagements 
are listed with some account of the tac- 
tics employed, often accompanied by 
tactical maps. The book has also a great 
deal of curious and difficult-to-find in- 
formation such as the names of horses 
used by various prominent commanders. 
Under the “Loyalty of Officers” is a 
tabulation showing the number of Reg- 
ular Army officers and the section of the 
country in which they were born and 
whether they went with the Confederacy 
or stayed in the Federal Army. Some 
military terms are given. For example, 
the second entry in the dictionary is 
“abatis” and it includes such words as 
“hotshot,” “Napoleon Howitzer’ and 
“Enfield rifle.” Definitions are given for 
such words as vivandiére and voltigeurs. 
Under Veterans Reserve Corps is given 
the interesting reason for changing the 
name from Invalid Corps. Some political 
terms such as “Ironclad Oath” are in- 
cluded now and then, even quotes such 
as “get there first with the most men” 
or “damn the torpedoes.” 

Colonel Boatner appears to be meticu- 
lous in his documentation of any contro- 
versial facts. For instance, in the account 
of John Sappington Marmaduke, three 
authorities each give a separate date for 
the time when he was made a major gen- 
eral, so all three dates and all three au- 
thorities are cited. There is a rather ex- 
tensive bibliography and a small atlas of 
sectional maps in addition to the detailed 
tactical maps. For either the writer or the 
reader who makes any extended refer- 
ence to the American Civil War, Colo- 
nel Boatner’s dictionary would appear to 
be a most useful desk book for quick 
reference to appropriate personalities, 
terminology, geographical locations of 
engagements and brief unit histories. 


Tough Technical Competition 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN CONTEMPO- 
RARY WAR 

By Maj. Gen. G. |. Pokrovsky 
Frederick Praeger, Inc., 1959 
180 Pages; $4.00 

Reviewed by 

Perecrine Wuirte, who is Scientific In 
formation Officer in the Office of Ord 
nance Research, U. S. Army. 


The author of this book is a major 
general of the engineering services of the 
Soviet Army (the initials G. I. notwith- 
standing). He has also held top posts 
in academies of artillery sciences and mil- 
itary engineering, is on the faculty of 
the Shukovsky Air Engineering Academy, 
and is a member of the Interdepartmental 
Commission for Interplanetary Communi- 
cations, which produced Sputnik. The 
book presents writings that appeared 
within the USSR during 1956 and 1957, 
and is translated and annotated by Ray- 
mond L. Garthoff. 

The exposition General Pokrovsky pro- 


vides is, except for occasional wild 
propagandist Sunday punches, accurate 
enough. In high-school textbook fashion 
he describes the interrelationships be- 
tween science and technology and mod- 
ern warfare, and stresses the need for 
modern military commanders to keep on 
the alert scientifically. I doubt if anyone 
conversant with these matters will find 
much that is new in his summation. 

Occasionally the author puts on blind- 
ers. For instance, he endorses a quota- 
tion from Engels to the effect that “when 
a technological requirement appears in 
society it advances science more than do 
ten universities.” He is undismayed by 
the truth that the nuclear age (which 
provides the nuclear ice-breakers, sub- 
marines, and munitions elsewhere de- 
scribed so enthusiastically) is primarily 
the fruit of university scientific work— 
not requested either by governmental or 
military agencies, but rather presented 
to them on a platter. Moreover, later in 
his account he extols the virtues of the 
Soviet educational system, including its 
universities. On the matter of education, 
his statements have been outphased by 
events. He cites the merit of the ten-year 
universal primary and secondary educa- 
tion program, which has since been whit 
tled down to eight years. 

Most of this book is a fairly compre- 
hensive statement and restatement of the 
interrelation between industrial produc- 
tion, the products of the laboratory, and 
the technology necessary to success in 
modern war. He details everything from 
optics to chemistry to computers, validly 
enough. American readers seeking a state- 
ment on those subjects, imported, will 
find one here that can be read without 
much danger that they will be hood- 
winked by the occasional cracks about 
capitalistic warmongers. 

Conceivably this book was aimed at the 
vast number of people in the Soviet 
Union, both within and outside the mili- 
tary forces, who are not part of the bur- 
geoning group of technical students in the 
universities and research institutes there, 
and who may feel restless as their more 
technically educated and (in many cases) 
more intelligent brethren increasingly call 
the shots that they must subsequently 
live with. It appears to be closed-circuit 
stuff for consumption by Russians in 
need of indoctrination. The post-Sputnik 
period is one during which, according 
to newspaper accounts in our country, 
the Soviet man in the street has become 
jubilant over his country’s scientific 
achievements, however closely he truly 
understands them. Possibly in this sense 
again, the author’s text has been ren- 
dered academic as an internal piece of 
Russian communication. Its current value 
to American readers is in underlining the 
tough technical competition that the free 
world is up against. 
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CHAPTERS 


BRAXTON BRAGG CHAPTER—As of 8 February, 81 pages of ma- 
terial, all dated in February, were received at National Head- 
quarters from Braxton Bragg Chapter, all referring to chapter 
activities. Probably no chapter in AUSA history has been so 
active in such a short period of time. Among the materials sub- 
mitted were: tear sheets of five full-page newspaper ads “selling” 
AUSA and donated by local business men; many pages of news- 
paper publicity and evidence of radio publicity about Chapter 
activities; “AUSA Week” proclamations by the mayors of 13 
nearby cities and towns; a report of a Chapter meeting held on 
1 February, which was addressed by Dr. Frank Barnett of the 
Richardson Foundation, on Fourth Dimensional Warfare; reports 
of numerous Executive Committee and other committees prepar- 
ing for AUSA Week; report of presentation of a Certificate of 
Appreciation to Gen. Clark W. Ruffner for his support to the 
Chapter and AUSA; reports of activities of USMA Committee— 
the Chapter has been busy in many fields, and it would be sur- 
prising indeed if any adult in the Chapter’s area has not been in- 
formed of some activity that touched him directly or indirectly. 
Meanwhile the Chapter has been working assiduously on both 
national and local legislative matters, and on building member- 
ship. 


BUCKEYE CHAPTER—Buckeye Chapter has scheduled its future 
meetings in different counties in the Chapter’s area, to give the 
members in each county an opportunity to act as hosts for the 
entire Chapter, and to assist in local publicity. 


FORT RILEY-CENTRAL KANSAS CHAPTER—The Chapter has prepared 
a Guide for Committee Chairmen; National Headquarters is at- 
tempting to procure enough copies to send one to each Chapter. 


GREAT PLAINS CHAPTER—The speech Maj. Gen. Derrill M. Daniel 
made to the Chapter on 29 September, “The 140th Anniversary 
of the U. S. Army in Nebraska,” was entered in the 11 January 
Congressional Record by Sen. Roman Hruska. The Chapter 
presented General Daniel with a desk lamp at a special luncheon 
meeting on 14 January; the meeting was a farewell occasion as 
General Daniel leaves for the Philippines. 


GREATER COLUMBIA CHAPTER—Chapter hosted a joint meeting with 
members of the Braxton Bragg Chapter on 7 January; both 
Chapters were pleased with the exchange of ideas. Lead editorial 
in Columbia State for 27 December, devoted to the cooperation 
between Fort Jackson and the community, mentioned AUSA as 
a prime example of the best in coordination. 


GREATER LOS ANGELES CHAPTER—On 21 January, Maj. Gen. A. J. 
Drexel Biddle, National AUSA President, presented a Depart- 
ment of the Army Certificate of Appreciation to Ralph Edwards, 
noted TV and radio personality, at a dinner meeting sponsored 
and arranged by the Chapter. General Biddle, acting for the 
Hon. Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army, addressed 400 
community leaders and out-of-town VIPs as he made the 
presentation to Mr. Edwards, whose record of service to the 
Army is long and effective. The dinner and ceremony was held 
at the famous Biltmore Bowl. 


HEIDELBERG CHAPTER—A star-studded panel discussed “One Army: 
Where are we Going?” at a meeting on 20 January. General 
Lindeman was Moderator; panel members were Generals Van 
Natta, Johnson and Adams, Chapter members submitted ques- 
tions on a wide variety of subjects, including Army aviation, 
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merger of the Army’s branches, the Army’s role in national de- 
fense, and the need for simplification as well as modernization 
of equipment. The panel’s “fielding” of these questions made for 
one of the most instructive evenings in the Chapter’s history. 


INDIANA CHAPTER—The Chapter has agreed to assist the local 
Army recruiter in the enlistment of 22 men for special STRAC 
assignments. Among other things, the Chapter will pay for a 
portion of a special luncheon for the men who are enlisted. 


KELLEY BARRACKS CHAPTER—Continuing its program of making 
Chapter meetings a medium of valuable information to members, 
the Chapter heard the Hon. Allen B. Moreland, Counselor Gen- 
eral, Stuttgart, speak on Counselor Activities. 


KENTUCKIANA CHAPTER—Chapter designed and produced its own 
posters for a membership drive. Among Chapter accomplish- 
ments are: obtaining appointments for two outstanding young 
men to attend USMA; presenting a series of lectures on science 
to local high schools; assisting with projected new Chapter at 
Fort Campbell. 


RIO GRANDE VALLEY CHAPTER—Gen. Henry I. Hodes on 13 Janu- 
ary presented the charter to his brother, Mike Hodes, Harlingen 
City Commissioner, and an active member of the Association. 


SOUTHWESTERN ARIZONA CHAPTER—Passed resolutions supporting 
compulsory ROTC, and opposing “remote area” pay for union 
personnel at Fort Huachuca, which has caused the area to lose 
large sums in Government contracts. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY CHAPTER—The Chapter imported two civil- 
ian R&D men from Springfield Arsenal to demonstrate the new 
M14 rifle and the M60 machine gun, as an additional attraction 
to a program featuring Maj. Gen. Raymond W. Curtis, CG, II 
Corps. 


ROTC COMPANIES 


CHIEFTAIN COMPANY, Seattle University—-The Company sponsors 
a Physical Training Testing and Conditioning course for cadets 
going to summer camp. The course has sessions twice weekly. 


COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY—Rapidly becoming one 
of AUSA’s more active Companies, CSU has developed one of 
the most complete Pledge Kits seen at National Headquarters. 
The cadet accepted into the Company will know AUSA, will 
know his military, and will have proved his eagerness to become 
a member. Speakers for meetings have covered topics as wide 
in range as the use of atomic weapons and the lost city of Petra. 
On 21 January the Company sponsored a campus-wide showing 
of “Nightmare in Red,” a brief history of Russia and its people. 


EDMUND R. WALKER COMPANY, University of Connecticut—The 
Company's January meeting had for its program one of the most 
unusual and valuable topics brought to the attention of National 
Headquarters. Mr. Thomas J. Cusick, University Administrative 
Assistant, spoke to the Company on “Counseling by a Young 
Officer.” 


EVERGREEN COMPANY, Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion—A blood-bank drive sponsored by the Company in De- 
cember brought in 205 donations of blood in one day. 


LOYOLA OF THE SOUTH COMPANY—The Company has arranged to 
show the entire series of Combat Bulletin films on the Korean 
conflict to the campus-wide audience on a weekly basis, without 
charge. The project improves the popularity of the ROTC unit, 
and gives the Company valuable publicity. 


SOONER COMPANY, University of Oklahoma—More than 400 
Army ROTC students turned out on 14 January to hear Maj. 
Gen. Verdi B. Barnes, Commanding General of the Artillery and 
Missile Center, Fort Sill, speak on Sill’s mission, and the place 
of the Army ROTC in the defense of the United States. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


for term beginning June 1960 


VOTING INFORMATION 

. Precedure. Published in January 1960 issue of ARMY and the December 
1959 President's Letter 

. Whe may vete. Each General, Service and Associate Member may submit 
one ballot only 

. Mailing. Send to the Secretary, AUSA. Mark envelope or package ‘‘Bal- 
lot” in lower left corner. More than one ballot may be sent in one en- 
velope or package but each ballot must be signed by the individual voter. 

. Late voting. Ballots received after 2 May will not be counted. 

. Form of ballet. The ballot on this page is the official ballot. Those de- 
siring not to mutilate their copy of ARMY may use a facsimile, but it 
is required that if facsimile is used the address block be filled in with 
complete information appearing on the address label or envelope including 
code numbers 


THE CANDIDATES 


Milton G. Baker. Trustee AUSA since reorganization 
in 1956. Superintendent Valley Forge Military Acad- 
emy. Lt. Gen. Pa. Nat. Guard (Ret). Wayne, Penna. 


. Karl R. Bendetsen. Trustee AUSA since June 1959. 


Lawyer, corporation consultant, VP Champion Paper 
and Fiber Co., Col. USAR, Assistant Sec/Army 1950- 
52; Under Sec/Army 1952. Hamilton, Ohio. 

A. J. Drexel Biddle. National President AUSA since 
June 1958. Former U. S. ambassador to several Euro- 
pean nations. Financier. Adjutant General of Penn- 
sylvania. Maj. Gen. PARNG,. Harrisburg and Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

Robert L. Biggers. Trustee AUSA since reorganiza- 
tion in 1956. VP Chrysler Corp. Detroit, Mich. 

W. D. Crittenberger. Formerly executive head Greater 
New York Fund; formerly Chairman of the Free 
Europe Committee, Inc. Lt. Gen. USA (Ret). 
Richard K. Mellon. Banker, corporate director, civic 
leader. Maj. Gen. USAR. Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Willard F. Rockwell. Chairman, Council of Trustees, 
AUSA, since reorganization in 1956. Industrialist. Col. 
USAR (Ret). 


BALLOT 
For President: 


Milton G. Baker 
For Vice President: 


Karl R. Bendetsen - 


For Council of Trustees: (vote for five): 
Robert L. Biggers B 


W. D. Crittenberger 
A. J. Drexel Biddle 0 
Richard K. Mellon 0 
Willard F. Rockwell 

I am a General, Service or Associate Member 


of AUSA. 
Signature 
Name Printed 


Address 
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mbers of Virginia Peninsula Chapter’s “One Army” banquet 
committee set symbols for the meeting. Displays included current equipment like 
Nike Hercules, on the new LARC. Under Secretary Hugh M. Milton was key speak- 
er for guests from Regular, National Guard and Reserve units in Tidewater area. 


FORT BENNING, GA. Maj. Gen. R. H. Wienecke (center), CG, 2d Infantry Division, 

accepts gift from T. G. Reeves of Columbus, Ga., at annual election meeting of 

Columbus-Phenix City-Fort Benning Chapter. At left is Maynard R. Ashworth, 
Columbus newspaper publisher. 
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HARLINGEN, TEXAS. Gen. Henry |. Hodes (center), former CG of all US troops 

in Europe, arrives at Harlingen AF Base to deliver charter fo Rio Grande Valley 

Chapter. To greet him were Brig. Gen. W. J. Sutton, President of Alamo Chapter, 
and Lt. Col. Joseph Kullin, President of Rio Grande Valley Chapter. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. Newly installed officers of Berlin Chapter: Lt. Charles J. 

Costello, Treasurer; Lt. Col. R. F. Wilkinson, First Vice President; Col. Fred C. 

Weyand, President; First Sgt. Manny Lee, Second Vice President; Capt. Barney K. 
Neal, Jr., Secretary. 
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MORY OF SOLDIERS WHO Gave 
ae ASERVICE OF THER COUNTRY 


FORT STEWART, GA. Lt. Gen. Joseph B. Fraser, right, President of Coastal Em- 
pire Chapter, displays the Chapter’s charter after its presentation by Lt. Gen. 
Manton S. Eddy, who was principal speaker at the Chapter’s charter meeting. 


FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH. Distinguished guests at Utah Chapter’s recent charter 

dinner: Hon. George D. Clyde, Governor of Utah; Brig. Gen. H. Lynn Ostler, 

ADC, 96th Infantry Division; Col. John J. Livingston, CO, Utah Sector, X Corps; 

Col. $. M. Gilman, CO, Ogden General Depot. Lt. Gen. Robert M. Cannon was 
guest speaker. 


BOSTON, MASS. Distinguished guests at first dinner meeting of Massachusetts Bay 
Chapter at Harvard Club: Brig. Gen. Alden K. Sibley, New England Division En- 
gineer; M. Ralph Lowell, Boston Banker; Lt. Gen. Thomas L. Harrold, Com- 
mandant, National War College; and Col. Qoincy A. Shaw, Jr., Chapter President. 


R . g<> ie eee bys iY 
STRAUBING, GERMANY. New officers of Border Legion Chapter close out annual 
banquet and elect officers. Seated are Lt. Col. Jules F. Billard, First Vice 
President; Lt. Col. John C. Allen, Third Vice President; First Sgt. Robert E. 
Spencer, President; Lt. Col. Alex N. Nelson, Executive Vice President. Standing 
are Sgt. Thomas L. Branigan, Treasurer and Sgt. Maj. Randal Johnston, Secretary. 
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There never has been a quick and easy way to victory. And today, there is no cheap or easy 


way to defend our country. A tough, modern, mobile Army is the key to its defense. 


Join the Association of the U. S. Army and pledge your support for a stronger Army. Do it 





today! Membership in AUSA is only $5.00 a year and this includes a subscription to ARMY 
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..AND.ONE FOR 


ALL 


That this nation shall not perish 











